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TO MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL 


Hardened 


Arteries 








may be 





the cause! 





If your heart ‘thumps’ and you are short of 
breath after slight exertion, it does not necessarily 
mean that there is anything radically wrong with 
yourheart. An often unsuspected cause—especially 
after forty—is hardening of the arteries (arterio- 
sclerosis) with high blood pressure. 

The exertion of any part of the body requires a 
more rapid supply of blood. Hardened, thickened 
arteries impede the flow of the blood, instead of 
assisting it. To overcome this resistance your heart 
must pump violently. “Consequently you have a 
‘thumping’ heart, dizziness, breathlessness, a dread 
of sudden ‘collapse’ 

Such a condition impairs your enjoyment of life 
and is a serious handicap to efficiency. It is one 
of the most common causes of premature old age, 
and, if allowed to develop, becomes a menace to 
life itself. Statistics show that an excessiz rely high 





blood pressure may reduce 
to only one-eighth of the average. 
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Next time you hurry 


upstairs, 


feel 


your 


Heart—how it beats! 


of life 
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the elasticity of the arteries and help to keep them 


young. 
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and wall physical and vital forees are 


irrespective of age! 
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To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your 
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Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and 





increase all your Physical and Vital Forces—irrespective of age! 
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““ New 
Life ”’ 


“T have been suffer- 
ing with giddiness in 
the back of my head 
and have feit very 
weak and sick. . . 

Six weeks ago I sax 
your advertisement 
and have been taking 
*Phyllosan’ brand 
tablets ever since. 

feel it my duty to 
tell you the wonders 
they have worked... 
thev seem to have put 
new life into me.” 
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losan’ brand tablets. 
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What is Europe? 


A real organic cultural unity, or a chancy, forced, and jarring 
mechanism breaking under the friction of national rivalries? 


This Introduction to the History of European Unity goes to the roots of the question 
—to the Dark Ages where Europe was born and made—to discover her real nature, and so 


her destiny : 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON’S 


THE MAKING OF EUROPE 


(Demy 8vo. 320 pp. Illustrated. 15s. net.) 


THE “ TIMES ’’: “Mr. Crawson has written a striking and unconventional book. Rejecting 
the views of those who hold that European culture is essentially nationalistic, of those who 
derive the common European tradition from the Renaissance, and of those who make 
medieval studies the occasion for Christian apologetics, he treats the dark ages as the period 
during which the elements which are the basis of European unity were painfully fused into a 
synthesis.” 


“TIMES LIT. SUPP.”: “Impressive alike by the authority of its learning and the originality 
of its argument.” 


“EVERYMAN ”: ‘A book of the first importance.” 
“ DAILY TELEGRAPH ”’: ‘‘ A complete guide to the history of Europe during seven hundred 
years .... scholarly and penetrating.” 


About Russia 


There are (1) Contemporary Records; (2) Hysterical Scare- 

Mongerings ; (3) Travel Diaries (Smutty, Awestruck, Witty, 

Sentimental) ; (4) Nostalgic and Emotional Sermons ; (5) 
Solid and Serious Propaganda 

BUT the great European and Christian Tradition has had practically no voice in all this ; 


indeed it has been caricatured as much by its representatives as by its opponents. AT LONG 
LAST this absurd anomaly has been remedied by the publication of— 


WALDEMAR GURIAN’S 


BOLSHEVISM: 
THEORY & PRACTICE 


Translated from the German by E. I. WATKIN 
(Large Cr. 400 pp. 10s. 6d. net) 


A CRITICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA of Bolsiicvism, giving its historical and social background— 
the history of the Revolution—its economic and social policy—the Bolshevik Party and its leaders 
—the Bolshevik creed—a criticism of Bolshevism—DOCUMENTS—speeches by Lenin and 
Stalin—committee reports—extracts from the Bolshevik press, etc., etc. 


THE “TIMES” praised the book in a long review :— 

“ Dr. Gurian’s book has well deserved translation. It is not a mere denunciation of a regime which systematically 
challenges the accepted system, but a “tips: going critique of a theory and its practice with a view to deter- 
mining the merits and defects of both. 


SHEED & WARD, 3! PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 
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News of the Week 


a. Lausanne Conference is still in a critical. stage 
- as these words are written, but all the evidence 
suggests that the alarms of Wednesday, when according 
to Lausanne messages only the obsequies remained to 
be conducted, were a good deal beyond what the situation 
‘called for. Herr von Papen’s week-end visit to Berlin 
hundoubtedly brought him in contact with elements less 
tconeiliatory than himself, and his attitude on his return 
to the conference centre reflected the impression made 
on him. Add to that a French newspaper statement 
i ich the German Chancellor found it necessary to 
Icorrect by a communiqué which lent colour to the idea 
ithat Germany was demanding liberation from all the 
hinequalities imposed by the Treaty of Versailles, followed 
jin turn by unwarranted and unofficial comments specify- 
ling the inequalities in detail, and the history of Wednes- 
iday’s alarums becomes clear enough, Such crises have 
‘chequered the course of most of the major post-War 
conferences, as they are bound to when the negotiations 
tare conducted in secret, with the keenest journalists in the 
hworld waiting to snatch at every fragment of unconfirmed 
linformation and build elaborate and often unjustified 
finferences on it. 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS The Narrowed Gulf 
Tories : Pacr There is, in fact, no need to read into Herr von 
A Proor e : > . . ‘ 
A Programme for India ° “ “ 7 - & Papen’s statement anything beyond the claim Germany 
Sterilization (Eldon Moore) ae oe =: oan el . ‘ - : . . 3 
The Week at Weatminster a ie ¥ -. 6 has always put forward for equality of status in the 
Machinery Triumphant (Rev. 8. A. McDowall) — .. -- 6 matter of armaments, which never meant equality in 
The French Press (From a French Correspondent) woe . cas ae 
The Forge (Derek Verschoyle) cz nice ** 3 numbers of men and munitions and would be met quite 
Arr: Exhibitions of the Month (Michael Sevier) .. .. 9 adequately by the plan of qualitative disarmament 
Music: Tho Vienna Festival (J. B. Trend) -- 10 which Signor Grandi and others have proposed. In any 
Ale get A Letter from Dublin It case that is a Geneva matter, and it only figured inci- 
OETRY : . . ‘ ’ i . 
Sanatorium (R. N. D. Wilson) 12 dentally in the German Chancellor's Lausanne declaration. 
Lonely Presence (Philip Henderson) 12 That left aside, it is clear that only a very narrow gulf 
© Somer, a. Prey n 5 ’ ‘ . 
— —_— — ex .e . 12 separates the French and German standpoints on the 
‘oUNTRY Lire (Sir W. Beach Thomas ee 3 . : ’ 
es ( “ ; ee ” reparations question, and Mr. MacDonald’s endeavours to 
LETTERS TO THE Epiror: : . . ‘ 5 
Safe for Democracy (Rudolph Bars) ne 14 bring this part of the Conference to a head by Monday 
Inflation (E. F, M. Durbin, Hugh I. Vowles) -- 14 or Tuesday may result in the necessary bridge being 
Governesses Without Scruples .. ae ee we ee r a ' FP = ° 
Aesop... cin ma ne a i ** 45 - constructed. Unfortunately German public opinion re- 
Lord Kilbracken ee we ae es ie .. 16 quires Herr von Papen not only to avoid the payment 
Books : . : ae ‘ 
Pee ca , , of reparations but to declare with emphasis that he 
The Russian Revolution (IE. H. Carr) ee be rae | arg ; : . — wu : : 
Mr. Aldous Huxley (John Sparrow) * 2 -. 17 cannot and will not pay them. That, of course, makes 
John Redmond (Austin Clarke) ‘ .: .- -» I8 unnecessary difficulties for M. Herriot and goes some 
The Victorians Again a te At ec ee | ; aay : . 
What Next in America ? (Hartley Withers) ies “* a9 Way towards neutralizing the effect of the demand put 
Spiritual Songs (Evelyn Underhill) ee és .. 20 forward on Tuesday by a section of his Radical Socialist 
Calculated Prosperity (F. A. Pakenham) .. we em ‘ters for ': ‘| cree, ee f reparati alt ther 
Pwo (ly. A. G. Meena) * ° "* 3 Supporters for a clean sweep of reparations altogether. 
Teave.: A day in Oxford a i ae _. o¢ But with Germany ready to make some sort of deferred 
Fivancr: In Defence of the Rentier (A. W. Kiddy) .. 28 payment, provided it is not called reparations, and 


France ready to be content with very little, provided 
Germany does not actually repudiate, the situation is 
far from hopeless. 
* * * 

The Annuities and the Oath 

The fate that dogs relationships between Great Britain 
and Ireland has ordained that even the annuities dispute 
shall not be a clear-cut issue. Both sides are prepared for 
arbitration but not for the same tribunal or the same 
terms of reference. It is not to be assumed that on the 
former point Mr. de Valera is necessarily in the wrong. 
There is no intrinsic reason why his desire for a tribunal 
including one or two non-British members should not be 
met, particularly if in return he would drop his proposal 
to couple various other unspecified financial questions 
with the annuities dispute. As things are the British 
Government is driven to taking retaliatory measures 
against the Free State in a dispute in which each side 
claims to be in the right and no impartial authority has 
decided between them. Since the Government itself has 
to pay the bondholders the interest due on July Ist, it is 
justified in trying to recover from the Free State, but it 
remains to be scen how far the measures contemplated 
will meet the case. A tax on imports from Ireland will 
yield nothing in so far as it keeps them out, and the tax 
on goods coming in despite a duty usually falls in the end 
onthe consumer. As for the Oath, the Senate having now 
passed the Bill in a form Mr. de Valera will not consider, 
the question is likely to lie dormant for the eighteen 
months that must elapse before the measure can be 
passed into law by the Dail without the Senate's 
concurrence, The alternative is an immediate clec- 
tion, but Fianna Fail seems at present indisposed for 
that. 
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The Cabinet and the Hoover Plan 

It is undersiood that the Cabinet's reply to President 
Hoover's disarmament. plan is about to be made known, 
and that it takes the form of a set of alternative proposals. 
Whatever may be said of that on technical grounds, it is a 
profound mistake psychologically. Nothing is more 
important than for this country to keep as closely in step 
with the United States as possible at all points, and to 
say, like Sir John Simon at Geneva, and Mr. Baldwin (a 
little more guardedly) in the House of Commons. that the 
American proposals are very interesting but we can go 
one better is not the most promising basis for Anglo- 
American co-operation. We should accept the Hoover 
plan at once in principle, with reservations, if necessary, 
regarding details. 

“ * * 

Is it so certain, moreover, that we are going one better ? 
The Admiralty appears to think there is more disarma- 
ment in reducing capital ships from 35,000 tons to 25,000, 
and going on building them than in abolishing them alto- 
gether, which is what Mr. Hoover's proposed reduction 
from the present figures of 15, 15, 9 for the three principay 
naval Powers, to 10, 10, 6 clearly foreshadows. It will 
be hard to persuade the plain man everywhere to take 
that view. There may be technical reasons, good or bad, for 
starting building 25.000-ton battleships, but idle to call 
that disarmament. In the matter of tanks, again, to meet 
the American proposal for total abolition with a demand 
for the retention of all up to 20 tons (the figure attributed 
to the British by current Geneva rumour), is to meet it with 
something very like a negative. As for the air, unless 
military aviation can be abolished altogether, with the 
internationalization of civil aviation as corollary, every 
great city south of the Tweed will remain exposed, as it is 
to-day, to swift and wholesale desolation, All the indica- 
tions are that the demand im this country for disarmament 
js far more widespread and far more earnest than the 
Government realizes. General acceptance of the Hoover 
scheme at Geneva may be unattainable. Opposition to it 
from certain States is inevitable. That is all the more 
reason why this country should suggest it. 

* * * 5 


Beet Sugar Profligacy 

Five subsidized beet-sugar factories—the English 
Beet Sugar Corporation, the Ely Bect Sugar Corporation, 
Home Grown Sugar, Ipswich Beet Sugar and King’s 
Lynn Beet Sugar Factory—have just published their 
balance-sheets for the past year. Between them they 
have turned an aggregate net profit of £279,000 for 
the year 1930-31 into an aggregate net loss of £15,000, 
In every case the profit has been largely reduced, and 
in three cases it has vanished altogether. Sugar has, 
ever since the War, been the spoilt child of successive 
yovernments and there has been no commodity to 
whose production the application of political incentives 
has been more relentless. Largely under their influence, 
though partly as a consequence of the introduction of the 
new Java cane and of other striking developments in 
eane production, the market had collapsed even before 
the world depression began in the autumn of 1929. 
In an official Report last year it was revealed that between 
1924 and 1931 the total assistance given to the domestic 
beet industry, adding duty preference to direct subsidy, 
amounted to £29,700,000, £8.800,000 of this oceurring in 
the past year—to promote the artificial production of a 
commodity with which the world is glutted. The report 
estimated that of the £29,700.000, no more than £2.100,000 
had been passed on to the consumer. The State is 
under obligation to continue the subsidy till 1934, but 
in no circumstances must it survive a day longer. 


The Democrats at Chicago 

The Democrats are making Chicago a much 
more lively place than the Republicans did a fortnight 
ago. The Republicans, after all, had only to nominate 
Mr. Hoover. The Democrats have had to decide whom to 
nominate. and there are plenty of candidates, all of them 
well versed in nomination strategy. Governor Roosevelt 
is still first favourite, in spite of a certain loss of prestige 
resulting from the vacillation of his followers, who first 
decided to try for the abrogation of the rule requiring 
the successful candidate to secure a two-thirds majority, 
and then decided not to. Nothing is certain at a party 
convention. Mr. Roosevelt may be nominated by the 
time these lines appear. On the other hand, particularly 
if Mr. Al Smith, who cannot get the nomination himself, 
has his way, the struggle may go on for days. Not less 
important than the candidate is the platform, for the 
Democrats’ final declarations on tariffs, prohibition and 
international consultations under the Kellogg Pact may 
have a determining influence on immediate American 
history. The rumoured decision to go for full repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment (Prohibition) accords with 
expectations. 
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* * * * 


The Claims of the Native 

Lord Moyne’s report on the finances of Kenya is an 
extremely interesting document which bears testimony 
to its author's breadth of mind as much as to his technical 
competence. The general upshot of it is that economies 
in Kenya have been effected far too much at the expense 
of the natives, particularly in matters of health and 
education, and the definite proposal is put forward for 
the establishment of a Native Betterment Fund, to which! 
half the proceeds of direct taxation of the natives shall) 
be allocated and which shall be administered specifically 
for native welfare. Lord Moyne (who as Mr. Walter! 
Guinness was twice Financial Secretary of the Treasury) 
points out that Europeans in Kenya pay no more than 
30s. a head in direct taxation. There is clearly, there- 
fore, a case for a moderate income-tax. Many services in 
Kenya and similar dependencies, such as roads, railways 
(where there are any) and water-supplies, obviously 
benefit both Europeans and natives, but there is alway: 
a tendency when Europeans predominate on the Legis- 
Jative Council—in Kenya there are no natives on it at all— 
for the interests of the Europeans to be primarily) decisi 
considered. That is a strong argument for the proposed has t 
Native Betterment Fund, particularly in view of Lord can b 
Moyne’s opinion that in 1921 the expenditure on the 
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principal native services—agriculture, health, education A Re 
and roads—was definitely inadequate. Re 

* * * * coup 
Unorganised Cotton | surpri 


Sir Kenneth Stewart's resignation from the chairman, King’ 
ship of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, the combiné claim 
formed at the beginning of 1929 with the support of the assent 
Bank of England to rationalize the cotton industry, with 
raises serious questionings about the whole success of guida 
the movement, for it is clear that Sir Kenneth’s action ig peace 
dictated by disappointment at the lack of progresg been 
registered. Simultaneously comes the news of the rejection Etoni 
by the spinning section of the industry (by a 3 to | Trinit 
majority) of the proposals for a levy for the purchase an@autoc 
destruction of spindles judged to be surplus. Rationaliza} duty. 
tion in one of its aspects means the restriction of proj where 
ductive capacity to the limits of the actual or potenti: 
market, and the elimination of surplus plant, wheth 
through crude bankruptcy or the more humane polic 
of purchase and destruction, is often an essential pr 
liminary. In view of the President of the Board of Trade 
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promise to enforce the scheme by legislation if a large 
enough majority favoured it its flat rejection is singularly 
unfortunate. Lancashire once more has shown itself 
incapable of self-help and none too ready to make the 
most of assistance from outside. 


* * * Ea 


Ottawa Prospects 

No Minister can ever have talked so much about any 
subject as Mr. J. H. Thomas has about Ottawa and said 
so little. That is far from being a disparagement of Mr. 
Thomas. He has no doubt said all he wanted to say. 
He is going to Ottawa with an open mind and means to 
go unpledged. Mr. Baldwin, on Tuesday, was more 
explicit. He wants the utmost possible in the way of 
Free Trade within the Empire. No one will dissent from 
that, provided the aim is, as there is every reason to believe 
it to be in Mr. Baldwin’s case, to get tariffs between 
members of the Commonwealth lowered and not to get 
tariffs against other countries raised in order to create a 
Dominion Preference. On the whole question Lord 
Hailsham has very wisely sounded a note of warning 
against the idea that this country can provide a market 
for all the raw materials of the Dominions, or the 
Dominions a market for all the commodities British fac- 
tories can turn out. The foundation fact is that Canada 
and Australia at any rate are determined to develop 
their secondary industries and protect them against British 
competition no less than foreign. Within the limits im- 
posed by that declared resolve a good many mutually 
beneficial agreements may be reached at Ottawa. But the 
limits had better be recognized from the outset. 

* * * * 

The Right to Broadcast 

Mr. Winston Churchill is a provocative and stimulating 
speaker on most subjects but he sometimes makes large 
‘assumptions. The latest—and there is obviously deep 
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conviction behind it—is that the broadcasting system of 
this country should be at his disposal whenever he has 
observations to make that he feels it would be beneficial 
for the world to hear. The B.B.C. would expose itself to 
universal attack if it admitted that claim for a moment. 
If it began with Mr. Winston Churchill where could it be 
depended on to stop, or by what rules could it govern its 
decisions in such a matter? The line Sir John Reith 
has taken is absolutely right. Not even Mr. Churchill 
can be supplied with broadcasting facilities on demand. 





on the * * * . 
cation 4 Revolution in Siam 


cess 
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ig peace and prosperity. 





| Revolutions are the mode, so that the almost bloodless 
coup d’état in Siam last week should occasion no great 
‘surprise. The heads-of the army and navy arrested the 
King’s two brothers and the chief of police and _ pro- 
claimed a constitution, to which the King telegraphed his 
assent. Hitherto Siam has been governed by the King 
with a nominated legislative council, and under the 
guidance of foreign advisers it has enjoyed many years of 
Many of the Siamese princes have 
been educated in Europe; the present King is an old 
Etonian, and one of his brothers was at Harrow and 
Trinity. There is no suggestion that the benevolent 
autocracy hitherto in power at Bangkok has failed in its 
duty. But the rise of an educated class, there as else- 
where in Asia, has doubtless spread democratic ideas, and 


athe officers, forming themselves into a * People’s Party,” 


have had no difficulty in imposing their views on the 


4)King. Whether the placid Siamese peasantry are ready 
'é for the franchise is another matter. 


It can only be hoped 
that Siam under a constitution will progress as well as 
“she did without one. 





The Profits on Food 
The gap between wholesale and retail prices is a matter 
of daily observation. If wholesale prices are too low, retail 
prices are often far too high. One glaring case was noted in 
The Times last Saturday by Mr. C. S. Orwin, of the Oxford 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute. At Nantwich 
on June 16th the best farm-made Cheshire cheese fetched 
Tid. per lb. On the same day at Oxford a grocer’s price 
for similar cheese was 1s. 8d. per Ib. Mr. Orwin further 
stated that while English Cheddar cheese, factory-made, 
is sold wholesale at much the same price as imported 
Canadian cheese, the grocer’s price for English Cheddar is 
80 per cent. higher than his price for Canadian cheese and 
allows for a profit of 150 per cent. It is under those 
conditions that we are called on to buy British. A 
similar complaint about the high price of tomatoes, in 
Tuesday’s News-Chronicle, shows that the duty of 2d. 
per Ib. has apparently shot the price up by 4d. per 
Ib. But that was to be expected. Tariffs are costly 
luxuries. 
* * * ~ 
Denmark Buys British 
Denmark, consistently attacked by Lord Beaverbrook’s 
papers for selling to this country and not buying from 
it, has a little confounded its critics this week by buying 
a £2,000,000 bridge from a British firm. That covers the 
price of quite a quantity of butter and eggs. The order 
for the bridge, which will be the longest in the world, 
linking a Danish island with the mainland, is still pro- 
visional, in the sense that some details remain to be 
settled, and the contract has, therefore, not yet been 
signed, but there is little doubt about the transaction 
going through. While local labour will to some extent be 
employed all the steel will be British, The Danish 
Government’s action is an earnest of its desire to establish 
as close commercial relations as possible with Great 
Britain. 
* » 9 « 
Lower Quotas 
Every glimmering sign of a return to economic sanity 
in the world is something to clutch at in these days, 
It is therefore worth while calling attention to the 
decision of the French Minister of Commerce to relax in 
some degree the quota system that has been screwed 
up until it almost strangled sections of the French import 
trade, with results disastrous to exporters from this and 
other countries. There is no talk of abolishing the system, 
of which M. Tardieu was the chief architect, but the import 
allowance of various commodities is to be increased by 
from 10 to 30 per cent. Negotiations on the subject 
between French and British industrialists are said to be 
in progress. Meanwhile, there has so far been no response 
to the open invitation to other nations to associate them- 
selves with the Belgo-Dutch tariff reduction agreement. 
a « ca col 
The ‘ Scythia’s’ Experiment 
There is not much so far for the hopes raised by the 
‘ Seythia’s’ colloidal fuel experiments to build on. No 
detailed results have yet been disclosed, and one round 
trip provides no sufficient basis for final conclusions. 
But at least the first reports are favourable, and in view of 
the stimulus the adoption of the new oil-and-coal process 
by liners and the Royal Navy, leaving the ordinary 
merchant ship out of account, would give to the coal. 
industry in this country, the results of a more extended 
trial will be awaited with keen anticipation. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty has very properly undertaken to 
pursue official experiments if the detailed reports from 
the Cunard Company on the ‘Scythia’s’ experience 
justify it. 
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A Programme For India 


F Sir Samuel Hoare could not give the House of 
Commons on Monday a time-table for the further 
stages of the journey towards Indian self-government he 
did at least lay down a programme. The Government is 
first of all to settle the communal question. That had 
already been announced, but the Secretary of State added 
that the ruling is to be given “ this summer”; which 
presumably means within two months at the latest. 
The sooner it is given, and the sooner it is followed up by 
resolute progress towards the next stage after it. the 
better. Till the communal issue is decided there will be no 
stability and no abatement of agitation, and at the same 
time, once the settlement is announced, the one fatal 
course would be to leave the field free to the malcontents 
on both sides—for malcontents there will inevitably be 
no matter how close to ideal equity the award approaches. 
The delays in giving effect to this country’s pledges to 
India have already been too long. The prospect has been 
amply surveyed. The Franchise and Federal Finance 
Committees have reported, and the States Committee's 
report has been signed. Not Congress merely, but all 
the best friends of this country in India, are watching 
with undisguised anxiety to see whether the choice at this 
juncture is to be for pushing forward or for hanging back. 
On that Sir Samuel Hoare has given timely reassurance. 
There is to be no delay that can be avoided. The idea of 
reassembling the Round Table Conference itself has been 
abandoned because there are better ways of getting the 
work that has to be done done quickly. Instead, the 
Consultative Committee will take up the task in India, 
and it is expected that it will be capable of clearing up out- 
standing questions, with the exception of one or two, ¢.g., 
financial safeguards, which will be deait with in London. 
The Government will then outline its definite proposals 
(the deliberations of the Round Table Conference were 
never intended to lead to more than general conclusions) 
and appoint a Select Committee of both Houses to con- 
sider them, with full power to confer throughout with 
representative Indians. Jt is only if the fullest use is 
made of that power that the abandonment of the Round 
Table Conference method can be justified. When that 
committee has reported the erucial Bill, providing at one 
and the same time for the establishment of a Federal Gov- 
ernment at the centre and of autonomy for the Provinces, 
but with power to suspend for a time the provisions 
regarding the former, will be introdueed. When it has 
become law the constitutional era in India 
will begin. 

That procedure will show itself good or bad according 
as it is worked. On the best interpretation of it Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s outline plan is entirely satisfactory. It means 
that the road is mapped out, and if it is followed, as it should 
be, it will lead with little divagation to the appointed goal. 
What the Secretary of State said about the coming Bill 
was reassuring. It is to bring the full Federal scheme 
definitely into being, a scheme, that is to say, embracing 
not only the provinces of British India but the Indian 
States as well. For that, of course, the concurrence of 
the Princes is needed, but their concurrence has been 
irrevecably pledged. and only details still remain to be 
given final shape. But everything still depends on the 
length of the interval between the establishment of 
provincial autonomy and the initiation of the full Federal 
scheme at the centre. That is the touchstone by which 
Indian moderates, to say nothing of Indian extremists, 
will test this country’s good faith, They have suspected 
throughout that the Federal plan was never more than 
a hellow fagade behind which the enly reform for which 





new 


British opinion was really preparcd—the autonomy of 
cach several province—could be set to work. The suspicion 
is unjust. There are British politicians who dislike the 
whole Federal development, as they dislike any further 
step towards self-government for India. But the Govern- 
ment, to do it justice, has never by its acts given ground 
for the suspicion, and so far as the Secretary for India 
‘an dispel it by his words he did so on Monday. But the 
final test is necessarily still to come. It will inevitably 
take longer to set the Federal machinery at the centre in 
operation than it will to make autonomy in Bombay or 
Madras or the Punjab a reality. The moderate Indian 
leaders who are still harassed by the fear lest, when once 
provincial autonomy is in being, interest in the Central 
Government will flicker out have never insisted that the 
two reforms should be initiated simultaneously. An 
interval of six months, or nine. would leave them undis- 
turbed. The essential is that India shall never be given 
the opportunity to doubt the sincerity of this country’s 
intentions regarding the Federal scheme. Let it be clear 
that we are resolved to makc it a reality and a success, and 
the difference between an interval of six months or nine 
or twelve becomes negligible, though it remains always 
true that the sooner the new machinery is at work both 
at the centre and in the Provinces the less will be the 
danger of new agitations that may cut across the Govern- 
ment’s best intentions. 

Apart from the danger of undue delay over the Federal 
scheme there are two other grounds for possible mis- 
giving. Sir Samuel Hoare was less precise than might 
have been desired regarding the communal settlement, 
On the assumption, he said, that the Government 
award removed the obstacles that had been impeding 
progress the Government would set the Consultative 
Committee to work again. That is an almost untenable 
assumption. It is too much to hope that any Govern- 
ment ruling on the communal issue will give general 
satisfaction. It is far more likely to give general dis- 
satisfaction—not through any fault of the Government 
or any defect in the award itself. The Government must 
be prepared for that and go forward undeterred. The 
difficulties in the way of an Indian settlement will never 
disappear till the settlement is an accomplished fact. and 
the longer the settlement is deferred the more menacing 
they are likely to appear. Neither the communal question 
nor the demand for financial safeguards must be allowed 
to impede progress now. The great sums invested in 
India must ‘be protected, but their best protection is a 
satisfied India. That is the second ground for misgiving. 
India will have grave financial problems of her own, 
The economie crisis under which the world is staggering 
has not spared her, There are forces in the City of 
London whose horizon is bounded by finance, which care 
nothing for political factors and less for psychological. 
The question of financial safeguards is not to be settled 
on the basis of their demands. India must control her 
own finances without checks and limitations that would 
that control a pretence. Some safeguards, of 
course, are needed. Faith with bondholders cannot be 
broken. But any restrictions on the new Federal Govern- 
ment’s powers must be kept at a minimum. 

The programme outlined on Monday will be carried 
out. unhappily, under the shadow of the Ordinances, 
which are in the main to be renewed as they now lapse 
at the end of their first six months. While terrorism is 
still being attempted, resort to some exceptional adminis- 
trative measures cannot be condemned, but the more’ 
such measures are limited geograpbieally the less the 
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atmosphere will be darkened by the resentment they 
inevitably create. Sir Samuel Hoare’s optimistic picture 
of the condition of India is by no means convincing, 
but it is satisfactory that he does in fact propose, as 
the Spectator has urged, to limit the Ordinances to certain 
provinces, and certain parts of those provinces. But 
even their limited continuance is one reason the more 


for pressing forward with all prudent speed to the day 
when the responsibility for the government of India 
will be laid, as it will be, on the shoulders of the men most 
vocal in criticizing its government by this country to-day. 
It is a tremendous experiment, but justifying more hope 
than fear. In any event there is no road back, and if 
there were, we should have no right to take it. 


Sterilization 


By Er.pon Moore. 


TYVHE various Press comments on the Report of the 

B.M.A, Mental Deficiency Committee have mainly 
missed one rather important aspect—the constitution 
of the Committee itself, which consisted of two nicely- 
balanced halves, those who were already in favour of 
sterilization and those who always opposed any such 
measure. It is creditable, indeed, that the Committee 
should have succeeded in producing an agreed report at 
all, especially since the main issue was implicitly that of 
sterilization itself; and the layman can seareely be 
surprised to find that it deaves the position very much 
what it was before. 

The operation of sterilizing a male -s comparable in 
magnitude to the removal of some small growth from 
the hand, involving a local anaesthetic and five-ten 
minutes of the surgeon's time. The operation on a female 
is more considerable, necessitating a general anaesthetic 
and an abdominal incision. The patient may have to 
remain in the nursing home from seven to ten days, to 
recover from the "surgical shock.” If present 
research justifies its promise, this method may shortly 
be replaced by a new one—cautery of the ends of the 
fallopian tubes —which will be comparable to the operation 
on the male. None of these methods involves the removal 
of any organ, and all of them simply prevent reproduction. 
They leave the health and sex-life entirely unaffected. 

Those the sterilization of mental 
defectives —or aments —do so primarily on the ground that 
the condition is mainly due to heredity, and can therefore 
only be eliminated or checked. by preventing its trans- 
mission to future generations. They also argue that, 
setting heredity on one side, aments make the worst 
possible parents and should therefore be prevented, for 
the sake of the children, from haying offspring who are 
likely to be brought up either badly or in’ institu- 
tions. 


usual 


who advocate 


Those who oppose sterilization, do so principally because 
it clashes with their religious or moral sentiments, or 
because it would, they think, lessen public interest in 
the welfare of aments. They also adduce the following 
three arguments : 

1. That aments are no moro fertile than the normal population. 

2. That the proportion of amentia due to heredity is uncertain 
and probably exaggerated, while the mode of inheritance is usuall 
such as to render elimination, by way of sterilization, diffieult and 
slow. 

3. That sterilization would inerease promiscuity and, th 
venereal disease, 

The B.M.A. Committee supports the first of these 
objections, but has evidently failed to call the bulk of 
the relevant evidence, confining itself, apparently, to 
the fertility of aments under control, who are ipso facto 


srafores 


, 


less fecund than the. rest, and who constitute a tiny 
proportion of the total aments in the country—about 
314,000, according to the recent Wood report. All the 


unselected pedigrees [ and others haye been able to 
collect 
more fertile (even after allowing for their higher infant 
death rate) than unskilled labourers (the most prolific 


indicate that aments themselves are distinctly 


normal elass in the community), though they also show 


that the sub-normal parents have a birthrate practically 
twice that of the normal labourer. 

The Committee, while explicitly recognizing that a 
large proportion of amentia is inherited, refuses to 
tie itself down to a figure—my own studies indicate that 
it cannot be less than 60 per cent.—but emphasizes the 
obscurity of the mode of inheritance and the frequency 
with which certifiable aments spring from subnormal, 
but uncertifiable parents—the “ social problem group.” 
While, therefore, it reeommends sterilization for certain 
‘ases, it does not expect it materially to reduce amentia 
in the near future. This seems an unnecessarily pessimistic 
outlook. On the most unfavourable genetical assumption 
—that all types are “ recessive ’—amentia could be 
reduced by the considerable figure of 18 per cent. in one 
generation, with a much greater elimination of the 
subnormal * carriers’? who are likely to breed aments 
in following generations. If even a proportion, such as we 
often see, is “ dominant,” the rate of elimination would 
be very considerably greater. 

The Committee, on the other hand, goes out of its way 
to point out that sterilization has hitherto been too 
much associated only with amentia, and that too little 
regard has been paid to its great utility in reducing the 
large variety of other hereditary defects and diseases, 
while at the same time making possible the happy marriage 
of their sufferers or ** carriers.” 

The third objection, that sterilization would increase 
promiscuity, used to be countered by pointing out that 
the human types concerned are already promiscuous 
enough and are not likely to become either more so or less 
so by the mere prevention of reproduction. Fortunately, 
we have now got beyond this theoretical stage, and can 
turn to a considerable body of foreign experience on this 
and other aspects of sterilization. Results so far have been 
uniformly good in Sweden, Denmark, the Canton Vaud of 
Switzerland, and the Canadian Province of Alberta. 
We still have to rely mainly, however, on California, 
where it has now been extensively practised, as an 
adjunct to other methods of dealing with aments, for 
many years. The Human Betterment Foundation has 
conducted a remarkably thorough and careful study 
of every case—over 6,000—and an Englishwoman, 
Mrs. C. B. S. Hodson, has also made an independent 
investigation. 

The two reports agree that sterilization, far from in- 
creasing the promiscuity of operatees, has materially 
reduced it. As neither operation has any effect on the 
sexual life, this seems curious, until one remembers the 
inevitable accompaniments of sterilization under proper 
control. Firstly, anticipation and realization of the 
operation—and subsequent release under guardianship— 
seems to increase the sense of personal responsibility, even 
among aments. Secondly, the training they receive during 
the time they are in the institution so supplements this 
effect that their minds become centred either on living 
again with their families or on sexual activity only in 
marriage-—which has now become frequent, and unex- 
peetedly sucessful, among them. 
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A compulsory measure here would be highly undesirable 
and unnecessary. Wherever sterilization has been pro- 
perly explained and administered, it has been welcomed 
by both operatees and their relatives. But it is genuinely 
necessary to make the present dubious legal position of 
sterilization clearer, either by a test case taken up to the 
Lords, or by an Enabling Act, and so to make sterilization 
available on request, and to preserve the racial health 
of the nation. In the present hazy state of the law it is 


The Week at 


FFNHE vote of censure debate last week was a poor 

affair on both sides, though it is true that vote 
of censure debates usually are poor affairs, because in 
essence they mean that the relics of one Government 
say to their successors with a schoolboy sneer: ‘* Yah! 
You haven't done any better than we did.” The 
xsovernment of the day retort with a selection of diffi- 
culties and favourable symptoms which they failed to 
notice when in opposition, and the final result is the 
waste of a Parliamentary day. So it was on Thursday. 
Mr. Lansbury sang the death song of capitalism, the 
relative economic happiness of Russia, and the approach 
of an abomination of desolation failing the growth of a 
spirit of altruism. Mr. Baldwin explained that trade and 
production had kept up pretty well. and tariffs must have 
a run of several years before they could be judged, and 
that whether a monetary policy could or could not raise 
prices, a long list of obstacles to trade must be remoyed 
before prosperity could return. Sir Henry Betterton 
made the best speech of the day in winding up the 
debate, chiefly because he repeated the very striking 
figures of the cost of relief works. When you sanction 
works costing £120,006,000, the most you can ever 
hope to employ at any given moment is 125,000 men. 
In fact, £700,000,000 have been spent in this way 
without sensibly increasing the permanent volume of 
employment. The House was left with the impression 
that the hope of really better times depended on the 
removal of artificial impediments to international trade, 
and upon the success of a constructive policy at Ottawa, 
but that this country was fairly well off compared with 
others, 


Machinery Triumphant 


By tue Rev. S. 


N times of uncertainty, when two courses lie open, 
and a decision between them has to be made, it is 
no bad rule that the principles which underlie each course 
should be brought under review. Consciously, or more 
usually rather with half-conscious reference to a standard 
which regulates our life, we decide that this course of 
action is probably better than that because it is more 
consonant with the attitude which we usually adopt ; 
making the unconscious assumption that we have already 
arrived at a reasonable and sound attitude to life in 
general. 

The dilemmas of national policy are not always patient 
of this casual method. If the nation is fairly well agreed ; 
if, especially, it is not divided on policy by creed, it is 
generally possible to “muddle through” and arrive at a 
reasonably sound decision. This has been characteristic 
of England in the past. Thanks to an innate gift for 
adopting a fairly sensible attitude without thinking it 
out afresh at every crisis, England has ‘“ muddled 


perfectly easy for well-to-do persons, whether aments 
or not, to be sterilized by a private practitioner, while 
it is practically impossible for the poor to obtain the 
same advantage in institutions. 

But, I should like to add emphatically, the operation is 
entirely unsuited for criminals, sex delinquents, and others, 
whether or not mentally sound, who cannot be successfully 
** socialized ” in other ways. Segregation is the only way 
of protecting them from socicty, and society from them. 


Westminster 


There have been echoes of President Hoover's dis- 
armament proposals during the week. At question time 
one section of the House has shown some anxiety lest 
sufficient account should not be taken of the wav in 
which this country has already disarmed, and on Tuesday 
night another section pressed strongly for immediate 
acceptance in principle. The stage is therefore set for 
the opposing views that the proposals should be met 
by counter-proposals, and that they should be swiftly 
accepted in pripciple and then modified by negotiation. 
Mr. Baldwin would not go further than to say that 
they must be examined in conjunction with the 
Dominions, which appears to show that the Government 
have not yet decided which procedure to adopt. 

* * * * 

The final Parliamentary subject of the week has been 
retrenchment, which was taken for a run in the Lords 
by Lord Hunsdon, the Chairman of the Public Works 
Loans Commissioners. Their lordships hardly advanced 
beyond an elaboration of the general principle that high 
taxation is bad for trade. Meanwhile, however, the 
House of Commons has been preparing to tackle the 
matter seriously. A private Members Committee has 
been staffed by numerous volunteers and has divided 
itself into five sub-committees to study five principal 
heads of public expenditure. These bodies are to 
receive official assistance, and whether they do anything 
or not, there are traces in the procedure adopted of the 
formation of something like the Finance Committees 
which are so prominent a feature in other legislatures. 
This step is therefore a constitutional experiment which 
deserves to be watched. Custos, 
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through ” successfully, where more logical nations might 
have landed themselves in disaster. 

But it is doubtful whether we can wisely rely on this) 
where a considerable minority is divided from the majority | 
by a creed. 


It may be that under such conditions we} 
must go down to fundamentals to detect the real difference. 
At present the creed of the minority is that banking and/ 
exchange should be controlled by the Government, with| 
complete elimination of banking competition ; the creed | 
of the majority is that the banks should be free from all 
but the bare minimum of Government control, because | 
competition makes for efficient administration and! 
functioning. Being only a plain onlooker, I cannot} 
form a competent opinion on the measures advocated 
by those who wish to socialize the banks. They may) 
be right in holding that the loss of short-term money} 
from other countries would not have a disastrous effect) 
on our international trade ; they may be right in holding! 
that by insisting that the surplus income of private} 
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individuals should be compulsorily diverted to the 
financing of new industries, thus increasing our pro- 
ductivity, we should find ourselves enriched. 

Reference to my usual attitude inclines me to believe 
that if you destroy the international banking facilities of 
a nation you are likely to injure that nation’s trade ; 
that if you build innumerable factories in a world suffer’nz 
from over-supply among the purchasing nations, you are 
likely to experience difficulty in finding a market for 
your goods. But, so far as it is mine, this opinion is un- 
informed, though able economists uphold it. 

It looks as if it were desirable in such a case to go 
deeper, and to try to find out what is the philosophical 
difference between these two creeds. 

Being in some degree a student of science, I remember 
how deeply the mechanistic interpretation of the uni- 
verse, Which characterized the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, affected one’s earlier years. The twen- 
tieth century has seen the virtual abandonment of that 
interpretation. ‘To-day it seems natural for the man of 
science to admit that the scientific method depends on 
the climination of individual experience from the very 
outset ; and that the apparent success of the mechanistic 
interpretation was really due to this method of ab- 
straction. But relativity re-directed attention upon the 
individual observer by attempting to generalize still 
further and to state propositions which were wholly inde- 
pendent of the actual position of the individual observer. 
Science now admits that an observer is necessary. And, 
in result, the mechanistic interpretation of the universe 
is out of date, even for the man of science. 

For example: “ On the one hand the definition of the 
physical state of a system . , . claims the elimination of 


all external disturbances. But in that case, according 
to the quantum-postulate, any observation will be 
impossible, and above all, the concepts of space and time 
lose their immediate sense. On the other hand, if in order 
to make observation possible we permit certain inter- 
actions with suitable agencies not belonging to the system, 
an unambiguous definition of the state of the system is 
naturally no longer possible.” (Prof. Niels Bohr, Nature.) 

What is the root idea of the socialist economics ? 
Surely it is the apotheosis of mechanism. A_ perfect 
machine will be devised, with an automatie governor 
which will control its rate. That governor is an abstrac- 
tion called the Government, which, being without any of 
the inconvenient desires and frailties of personality, will 
do its frictionless work. 

It may be worth while to notice in passing that the 
art of the present day is also dominated by the concep- 
tion of a machine from which science has been shaking 
herself free. 

What, on the other hand, is the root idea of the old- 
fashioned economics ? Simply, the importance of the 
individual, and the development of personality by 
effort and by contact with other personalities. 

When I look at the recent trend of philosophy, with its 
emphasis upon the importance of personality ; when I look 
at the great panorama of evolutionary progress ; above all 
when I look at human beings; I can only answer that 
a system of economics which deliberately accepts a me- 
chanistic universe and rejects the claims of personality 
must in my Judgement be in error. And I begin to 
wonder whether there is not room for an additional 
clause in the Litany: “ From theoretical and armchair 
economists 2 


a+ 2s 


The French Press 


(From a FRENCH 


‘OME time ago, an English friend, a “ City” man, 
hI said to me: “If we receive a visit from fifteen 
Frenchmen and each one gives us his opinion on politics 
and affairs in France, we invariably hear fifteen totally 
different and, sometimes opposed, points of view ; which 
makes it very difficult for us to understand what is 
really being thought on the other side of the Channel. 
When we receive an equal number of visitors from 
another great Continental country, we hear practically 
a uniform voice; which is agreeable for us because we 
know where we are. Or, at any rate,’ he added, “we 
believe we know.” 

- What is true of the information given verbally by 
individual Frenchmen is equally true of the views 
expressed by the French newspapers; so that the 
remark of my English friend illustrates, in some measure 
the confusion often created in the minds of people in 
other countries who read the French Press. It explains, 
moreover, why the necessarily condensed extracts from 
our Press given in the English newspapers very often 
convey but an imperfect idea of the opinions really 
current in France. To understand thoroughly all the 
shades of French thought on policy and affairs it is 
necessary to read the entire Parisian Press, And this is 
a formidable task, for whereas London has about a 
dozen dailies, Paris has some forty. 

These newspapers are classified in two main categories : 
* journaux d’opinion ” and ‘ journaux d’information,” a 
classification which, it must be admitted, is somewhat arbi- 
trary, because opinion is necessarily based upon news and 
because there are practically no newspapers which 


CORRESPONDENT.) 


confine themselves to the purveying of information 
unaccompanied by comment. ‘This is especially true of 
France where comment is an integral part of life, and 
where to comment is more often than not to criticize. 
The two categories of “ opinion” and “ information ” 
mean, roughly, the grouping of newspapers into those 
which express definite political opinions, and those which 
devote themselves in the main to reporting the news of 
the day. There is, however, a border-line upon which 
are to be found newspapers which bestride both cat- 
egories. Taking the ‘ journaux d’opinion”’ first, we find, 
as typical examples, the two extremes: Royalist and 
Communist. The Action Francaise with its two political 
directors, MM. Charles Maurras and Léon Daudet, two 
of the most brilliant writers in France, is devoted to the 
restoration of the monarchy. L’Humanité is the organ 
of the orthodox communist party in France, and its 
leading writer is M. Marcel Cachin, The Socialists, too, 
have a newspaper which is of the same class : Le Populaire, 
in which M. Léon Blum expresses his views practically 
eyery morning. There is another Socialist newspaper, 
mainly devoted to trade-wnion interests, Le Peuple, 
which is the organ of La Confédération générale du Travail, 
in abbreviation, C.G.T. (which is analogous to the 
English T.U.C.). Among the papers which express the 
views of the Radical parties and may be included in the 
rategory of **journaux d’opinion ” weshould mention L’Lre 
Nouvelle, in the columns of which, before being Prime 
Minister, M, Herriot conducted his policy; La Volonté, 
with the opinions of M. Caillaux; La République, with 
those of M, Daladier; Le Quotidien; L’Gtuvre, which is 
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strongly Radical but devotes more space to news, as such, 
than the others. 

In the group of papers which express moderate opinions 
one finds, close to the ‘ Radicals,” L’Homme Libre. 
Le Petit Bleu and La Victoire may -be included in that 
group with Paris-Midi and Paris-Soir, two afternoon 
papers. 

Going more towards the Right, into the Conservative 
field, you find L’ Avenir, which belongs to an influential 
senator, President of the ‘“ Union des Intéréts écono- 
miques,’’ M. Ernest Billiet ; L’Ordre, of M. Emile Bure ; 
Le Figaro, V Ami du Peuple (morning and evening editions) 
which are the property of M. Francois Coty, the multi- 
millionaire whose perfumes are known all over the world, 
and who devotes millions of franes and all his energies to 
promote his policy, which is a fieree defence of the interests 
of France; La Liberté, L’Intransigeant, two afternoon 
papers ; La Croix, a clerical Conservative paper in violent 
opposition with the -4ction Francaise, which is now under 
the Papal ban. 

The “ journaux .d’information,” properly speaking, are 
Le Petit Parisien, which belongs to the Dupuy family 
and has the greatest circulation in France (1,800,000 
daily). Excelsior, which is closely associated with the 
Petit Parisien, is an illustrated newspaper of the same 
kind as the Daily Mirror or the Daily Sketch. 

With the Petit Parisien and Excelsior should be counted 
also two other big dailies, Le Journal, which is controlled 
by one of the Directors of Havas Agency, and Le Matin, 
which is the property of M. Bunau Varilla. ‘Those four 
papers are of moderate complexion, do not take sides, 
generally speaking, in home polities, between the moderate 
parties, and support any moderate government in the 
field of foreign policy. The Echo de Paris is to a 
certain extent a “journal d information,’ but _ it 
expresses at the same time very definite and strongly 
Conservative opinions through the pen of that brilhant 
writer, well known in England, Pertinax. 

Le Petit Journal, which is one of the Big Five (with the 
Petit Parisien, the Journal, the Matin and the Echo de 
Paris) was owned a few months ago by the late M. 
Loucheur and supported the policy of M. Briand. It has 
recently been purchased by a member of the present 
government and will very likely promote from now on the 
Herriot policy. Another big paper, which is at the same 
time political and financial is L’Tnformation. Published 
at noon and controlled by financial and economic interests, 
the foreign policy of the paper is especially dealt with by a 
very able young writer, Fernand de Brinoy, who is of a 
progressive trend of mind and is in favour of a reason- 
able policy of international co-operation. Close to 
I’ Information, but of a more Conservative colour is the 
Journée Industrielle, a great industrial daily, with M. 
Gignoux, a member of the Tardieu Cabinet, as its leading 
writer on political subjects. 

Two other Parisian papers deserve a special mention. 
They are published in Paris by 6 p.m. and are intended to 
be read by Parisians after dinner and by provincial 
people the following morning. One is the Journal des 
Deébats, in which M. Pierre Bernus, who has succeeded 
the late M. Auguste Gauvain, comments daily upon 
international events from the Conservative standpoint. 
The other is the Temps, which approximates most closely 
to the London Times, even to the similarity of name. 
But there are differences, for although both papers are 
regarded as being generally expressive of the policies 
of their respective governments, the London Times is, 
of course, unique of its kind in the world. The Temps 
has not the same national status. It combines news with 
policy, but differs frem the ordinary “ journaux d’infor- 


mation’ inasmuch as it does not touch popular events of 
the day and devotes its space to news, home and foreign, 
of a pelitical and official character. The policy ef the 
paper—less conservative than that of the Journal des 
Débats—is expressed every day by an anonymous writer 
in what is called the ‘‘ Bulletin du Jour,” and which is 
equivalent to the first leader in The Times. 

The provincial Press of France exerts a considerable 
influence politically, especially on the electorate during 
election times. This is probably not known outside 
France, where the French provincial Press is rarely 
quoted. ‘Three French provincial papers are very 
important : the Dépéche de Toulouse, a strongly Radical 
newspaper owned and directed by M. Maurice Sarraut, 
brother of the present Minister ef Colonies, which 
corresponds mest closely to the English Manchester 
Guardian. The Petite Gironde, published in Bordeaux 
and the Petit Marscillais, published in Marseilles, both 
of moderate colour, exert, as the Dépéche de Toulouse, 
« big political influence. 





The other provincial papers, in towns nearer Paris, are 
less important ; for in those towns, the Parisian Press is 
read for political news. In France we have not the system 
which some London papers have of publishing special 
previncial editions. The Paris papers are published only 
from Paris and circulated to the provinces. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that currents of 
opinion in France are both numerous and diverse, and, 
although without doubt they converge towards a central 
idea or correspond to some essential line of thought, 
nevertheless the journals expressing them tend to 
emphasize mostly the attitude of opposition to some- 
thing, with the result that it is difficult for people abroad, 
unless they are aware of the mechanism of French 
criticism as expressed in our literature and history, to 
arrive at an accurate interpretation. I, therefore, as a 
Frenchman and a journalist, would say that those ef my 
British colleagues in Paris who sometimes fail to interpret 
correctly the currents of French public opinien are most 
certainly to he pardoned, 


The Forge 


By DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 

& FTERNGON heid_ the vice of silent 
4% intensity. From the Porte de Montrouge. quarter 
of a mile away. the trams, creaking armadillos, gridded 
slowly down the Avenue d Orléans. Intoxicated with 
bee stumbled between the window 
To M. Dantin, lolling at his 
easel, its fumblings were invested with a persona! and 
philosophical significance. With the unreal detachment 
ef one who, in the endeavour to dramatize the least 
conscious emotions, clutches at any manifestation of the 
eutside world which can be linked, however fancifully, 
with the fabric of his own reflections, he contemplated 
its struggles as, a tawny helicopter, it rose and fell, raging 
at its captivity. ‘ Trapped like a bee between the window 
panes of married life” : the metaphor, slightly surrealist 
and imprecise, would, when he had polished it, be a new 
ene on Jeanne when he returned to her that evening. 

In front of him a partially completed canvas claimed 
his more professional attentions. From a foreground of 
low shrubs an expanse of yellow fields stretched placidly 
away. Ripe corn swayed into the distance, like permanent 
waves from the forehead of a Normande cocotte. M. 
Dantin began to tend a hedge which swept down from the 
side of an unfinished hill to meet the shrubs in the fore- 
ground. The name Clonard was already scrawled in large 
uneven letters in the corner, 


studio in a 


summer, a furious 


panes, noisily a prisoner. 
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At an easel beside him a tall youth, nervously indus- 
trious, was at work ona large cativas. A harbour of blue 
water and white ships, animated as celebrities at a 
theatrical garden party, basked in a Mediterranean heat- 
There was as yet no sky: poised unconvincingly in space, 
an incomplete seagull flourished a solitary wing. Behind 
the harbour, a white road twisted itself among lemon 
houses, a chessboard of coloured roofs, Tamarisks and 
judas-trees detached themselves from the mass of 
masonry and were sentinels over the drowsy seaport. As 
jn the first picture, the name Clonard already grinned 
persuasively from the corner. The painter gave a last 
touch to the wing of the seagull and relaxed on his stool. 
Peeping cautiously over his shoulder, he peered towards 
the far corner of the room. Pencil in one hand, the other 
methodically twisting a jaunty beard, a little mansat there 
at a desk, checking innumerable figures. The slightly 
apologetie air of one lately elevated to a position of author- 
ity lay uneasily on his features. Occasionally he glanced 
up and examined the figures at the easels. Aware on this 
occasion (he did not notice the youth by the window) of 
a scene of uninterrupted industry, he got up from his seat 
and strolled down the room. By the fireplace a benevolent- 
looking little man was putting the finishing touches to the 
body of a peasant in a problematical setting. The boy had 
fair hair and was reclining naked against the bole of a 
pine tree, apparently engaged in the task of having a 


vision. One hand clasped a wreath, the other a golden 
cup. Out of the cup grew a cypress tree, and among 


its branches a troop of angels amused themselves 
with miniature harps. In dark square letters the 
name Vallon threatened from the base of the canvas. 
The artist put the finishing touches to the boy’s face, 
and lifting up the picture carried it to the far end of 
the room. Murmuring * Flowers to a man at work on 
a still life with magnolias in a vase, he put the picture 
down and, returning to his easel, started work on a figure 
ina vineyard, An hour later a sunburnt gardener in a 
wide-brimmed hat was bending over his spade. A bloated 
sun glared tropically on the scene of his labours, 
* * * * 


Outside the shop in the Rue la Boétie noses were 
flattened on the windows. The exhibitions of paintings 
by Clonard and Michel Vallon, from the private collection 
of M. Bruno Latvias, had proved an overwhelming success. 
In paying honour where honour unquestionably was due, 
the Magi of the Press had, with more than their customary 
hysteria in bringing tribute, done much to make of the im- 
posing occasion a financial success. The Galeries Altmayer 
became the fashionable meeting place of the week. As the 
prices of their pictures rose, the names of Clonard and 
Vallon (collectively: it was of course impossible to separate 
them) came gradually nearer to being quoted as that abso- 
lute point of perfection, the determination of which, when 
any comparison of contemporary artists is undertaken, 
becomes always the question of the hour. Presiding over 
the Galleries with the suave pomposity of an Ottoman 
potentate, Maurice Altmayer found himself endowed with 
a popular confidence which was seldom accorded to those 
picturesque but enigmatic monarchs. Some aspects of 
the occasion, of course, demanded a certain amount of 
explanation: it had never been suspected that the 
holiday which the two dead masters had spent in Esthonia 
as the guests of M. Latvias had been so prodigally ripe in 
accomplishment. The discovery created a tornado of 
popular enthusiasm which could hardly have been bettered 
by the appearance of another Mahomet. M. Altmayer, 
with a display of that disarming medesty which is an 
essential part of the make-up of the artistic showman, 
professed that the world had to thank M. Latvias rather 


than himself for the unveiling of the mystery. It was 
only, he explained, a friendship of twenty years’ sianding 
which had persuaded him to disclose a secret which he 
had shared with himself alone for half a lifetime. 

In persuasive and glittering prose, M. Latvias rose to 
the occasion. Taking the art-lovers of Paris into his 
confidence, he contributed to the more intimate reviews 
a series of articles on the lives of the two dead artists; 
whom, as he said, he had had the honour to call his 
friends. There was a certain endearing corpulence about 
his prose style which was immediately detected as being 
the fosterling of a noble and majestic sorrow. He did 
not, however, concentrate entirely on the darker side of 
things. There were countless amusing anecdotes to 
relate : the episode when Michel stole all Pierre Clonard’s 
vermilion ; and Pierre’s revenge in changing Vallon’s 
plaster model of a Zulu woman into a monkey with a 
spiral tail; and the time when Michel painted a cormorant 
into Pierre’s unfinished Trinity. Those, emphatically, 
were the days! 

It was, he let it be understood, one of the major 
tragedies of his life that he had to part with the pictures. 
But the times were hard ; it was no use trying to revive 
his Esthonian estates which the War had shattered. With 
the money which he hoped to obtain from the sale of the 
pictures after the exhibition, he had thought of retiring to 
England (perhaps to Wiltshire) and trying to start farming 
silver foxes, 

& * * * 

As the singer by the entrance completed the torture of 
his folk-song and, protesting at the lack of applause, 
slouched out into the street, momentarily flecking the 
pavement with cubes of light from the panes of the 
swinging door and the room beyond it, the bar became 
suddenly still. 

M. Latvias, 
turned to M. 
* in order.” 

* And now,” he added, “ there is the question of the 
Autumn Exhibition. I have a couple of Belgians who 
do very passable El Greco: and those fellows from Vienna 
turn out really excellent Breughel.” 

* We might also,” suggested M. Altmayer, “ have some 
nameless Primitives, school of someone or other, for the 
American influx. What Americans want is a lot of bright 
colour, and preferably a martyrdom. There are signs 
that the invasion will be earlier than usual this year.”’ 

* God grant,” he piously added, “ they come with full 
purses.” 


running his eye down the sheet of paper, 
Altmayer. ‘ That appears,” he agreed, 


Art 


Exhibitions of the Month 


Tue imposition of a revenue tax on works of art produced 
abroad has been responsible for the unprecedented dearth 
during this season of exhibitions devoted to continental 
contemporary art. Only at two galleries have the works of 
foreign artists been on view: at the Beaux Arts Gallery the 
landscapes and flowerpieces by Paul-Elie Gernez evoked 
pleasant memories of Boudin and Odilon Redon, sublimated 
into lively patterns with characteristic French tact; at 
Knoedler’s Frau von Reppert-Bismarck’s illustrative vagrancies 
proved that the charming, feminine artistry of Marie Laurencin 
can make perfectly palatable the rather acrid fruit of Wede- 
kindian eroto-sentimentality. 

Yet, in spite of the regrettable scarcity of French shows, 
it would be entirely wrong to imagine that an insular fog had 
descended upon the Galleries, as would undoubtedly have been 
the case, in similar circumstances, not so very many years 
ago. For the conservative provincialism, which had for a long 
time oppressed British art, has of late been steadily losing 
ground, being compelled to yield to the demands of the com« 
petitive cultural progress of the world, Aroused from the 
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soft feather-bed of traditional dependence and stability by the 
powerful call of the age-spirit, continually more and more 
artists began to descend into an arena of action, where they 
had to rely on their own forces, and have embarked on wide 
tracks of research and adventure. The exhibition of the recent 
works of Mr. Glyn Philpot, R.A.. at the Leicester Galleries bears 
witness to the fact that this call for liberty has even penetrated 
the walls of that peaceful sanctuary of traditionalism—the 
Royal Academy. Seeking freedom from conventional routine 
in the expression of manifestly personal artistic experiences, 
Mr. Philpot has attempted, if not as yet accomplished, a 
revision of the academic vocabulary in accordance with the 
broadened scope of contemporary aesthetic conceptions. The 
original impulse for, this revision having obviously been 
generated fairly recently and by exterior motives, such as 
the Russian Ballet and metal furniture, the results of this 
“* modernisation ” of his style is still too superficial to have 
any real plastic significance. But even so, and though the 
introduction -of abstract elements has been resorted to for 
literary rather than inherently functional reasons, the general 
pictorial conception continuing to be based on naturalistic 
visualization, it is a matter of significance that a definite 
effort to break away from obsolete dogmas and to discover a 
congenially live manner of interpretation has been made by 
an artist who until now knew of no other means of expression 
but make-believe representation. 

That this is not the first instance of attempted emancipation 
from academic orthodoxy, one is reminded of by seven pictures 
which the late Charles Sims, R.A., painted during the last 
year of his life, and which are included in an exhibition of 
modern paintings at the Redfern Gallery. These pictures, 
strongly tinged with mysticism, possess more theoretic interest 
than emotional appeal. 

From amid the number of artists who professed from the 
beginning progressive tendencies, Duncan Grant, Vanessa 
Bell and Keith Baynes are showing new works at Agnew’s. 
Having nothing to forget, these three painters have followed 
the smoothly rising curve of gradual evolution, accumulating 
knowledge and experience, and getting continually further 
away from the sources of their primal inspiration, which are 
to be found among French impressionist and post-impression- 
ist paintings, have now attained perfect clarity and consistence 
in the expression of their individual emotions. This applies also 
to Mr. Elliott Seabrooke, whose recent landscapes and flower- 
pieces are on view at the Tooth Gallery. In all four cases it 
is gratifying to see how the at one time dangerously prevalent 
influence of Cézanne has subsided, and how the lesson learned 
from the great master of modern art has only helped to con- 
solidate and harmonize statements of an amply personal 
character. Even Mr. Duncan Grant's large oil sketch, The 
Bathers, where the pictorial problem is distinctly and unmistake- 
ably Cézannesque, can hardly be said to be an artistic pleonasm ; 
it must rather be regarded as an appreciative homage paid by 
a mature and independent artist to the memory of his great 


master, MICHAEL SEVIER, 


Music 


The Vienna Festival 
Tue tenth international festival of contemporary music, which 
has just been held at Vienna, has been remarkable in many 
ways. Considering the condition of international finance, it 
was remarkable that a festival could be held at all and that 
anyone could go to it, let alone musicians from fifteen different 
countries. It is remarkable, too, that a Society which began 
in so haphazard a fashion in 1922 at Salzburg, should have 
prospered so as to become the representative institution of all 
that is most hopeful for the future of music; so that for a 
young composer to have a work performed at one of these 
festivals is justly considered to be an international recognition 
of outstanding musical abilitv. Again, it was particularly 
appropriate that the tenth annual festival should be held at 
Vienna, for the organizers of the first festival were young 
composers who went to Salzburg because in Vienna they were 
unable to get a hearing. On that occasion it was observed that 
musicians from countries which had lately been enemies were 
to be seen together on the platform engaged in the performance 
of the same piece of music—it happened to be an English work; 
Arthur Bliss’s “ Rout “—and a meeting held afterwards in a 


café unanimously elected as chairman Professor Edward Dent 
of Cambridge. Professor Dent is recognized by all musical 
nations to be irreplaceable. Under his tactful and impartial 
guidance the Society has survived and prospered, and its 
tenth festival has marked the triumphal entry into Vienna of 
contemporary composers—Vienna, the stronghold of Mahler 
and the tradition of Schubert; so that Schénberg, Webern, 
Berg, Kfenek and Wellesz have now received the stamp of 
“ classicism *’ which Vienna alone ean give. 

It is sometimes said by hasty critics of contemporary music 
that such and such a style is a “ blind alley.” The description 
has been applied to the folk-song style and its derivatives 
(Barték, Kodaly, de Falla, Vaughan Williams), the quarter 
tone system (Alois Héba and the Czechs), the twelve-tone system 
of Schénberg and the Austrians, and the neo-classic style of 
Stravinsky and the French. Actually, the chief division is 
geographical, the dividing line being the Rhine, which, for 
purposes of musical classification, must be considered to run 
through England as well as the Continent. West of the Rhine 
music is mainly neo-classic ; east of the Rhine it is more adven- 
turous ; and as the Oxford festival last year was (through no 
fault of Oxford) rather too decidedly neo-classic, this year’s 
festival has been all for adventure and experiment, while the 
neo-classic contributions from Western Europe served mainly 
as light relief or (in the case of Italy) sunshine. In this sense 
Malipiero’s quartet “ Cantari alla Madrigalesca”’ and Rieti’s 
** Serenade ” for violin and eleven instruments were among 
the most enjoyable things of the festival. Spain provided 
something unexpected; a set of songs with orchestra, by 
Robert Gerhard (Barcelona). The melodies were Catalan folk- 
songs, but the treatment was in the style of Schénberg, and 
the work was conducted by Schénberg’s most devoted pupil, 
Anton v. Webern. The composer, therefore, was using two 
* blind alleys ” at once, and yet getting somewhere in spite of 
them. His songs were beautifully interpreted by Conchita 
Badia, and were one of the successes of the festival. 

Two English works had been chosen by the international 
jury : Arthur Bliss’s Quintet for oboe and strings, and Walter 
Leigh’s Sonatina for viola and pianoforte. The former is not 
easy to classify, though delightful to listen to, and it was exqui- 
sitely played by Léon Goossens and the Kolisch Quartet. 
Walter Leigh has been known to few; there is all the more 
reason for congratulation that the International Society has 
brought him sudden fame. His Sonatina for viola is a fine piece 
of work, serious and effective, entirely in the modern Central 
European manner, but yet with a musical sensitiveness which 
seems curiously English. This was brought out by the sur- 
roundings in which the work was played, with a Czechoslovak 
flute sonata before it and an Austrian pianoforte sonata after, 
both uncompromising specimens of the new schools of Prague 
and Vienna. Prague is the home of modern experiments in 
quarter-tone music, such as the ** Prelude to a Greek Tragedy, 
on the quarter-tone system ” by Miroslav Ponce, played at the 
first orchestra! concert of the festival. Half of the strings were 
carefully tuned a quarter of a tone away from the rest, anda 
huge quarter-tone harmonium was placed in the middle of 
the orchestra. Unfortunately there was such a noise in the 
percussion department that few of the quarter-tone passages 
were really audible. The highest point of the festival was 
reached in the concert for chamber-orchestra, with the piano- 
forte concerto by Norbert v. Hannenheim, brilliantly played 
by Else Kraus; mention should also be made of the 
** Stiindchen ” for small orchestra by Eduard Erdmann, and 
(at a later concert) of a string trio by Leopold Spinner. 
Throughout the festival the level of performance was excep- 
tionally high. 

There were a great many “ side-shows ”—too many, perhaps, 
for those who had to attend them all. One could have spared 
the Mahler Symphony, admirably as it was played and sung ; 
for Mahler, however inspiring his personality may have been 
in the Vienna of his own time, is unbearable now in his music 
—at least, to anyone who is not an Austrian. There were, 
however, notable performances at the Opera, including Berg’s 
“ Wozzeck,” the most remarkable of modern operas, and 
Wellesz’s ‘‘ Bakchantinnen’”’ (founded on the Bacchae of 
Euripides), a noble work, worthy of a great Greek tragedy, and 
written by a musician who has known Greek literature from 
his youth up and not discovered it only in middle age. The 
University of Oxford knew what they were doing when they 
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aa gave the composer an honorary degree in celebration of the 
partial 200th anniversary of the birth of Haydn. The festival in- 
ind its cluded a delightful excursion to Kisenstadt, where Haydn 
nna otf lived for many years as the director of Prince Eszterhazy’s 









private band; and a performance, in the Baroque Spanish 
Riding School, of a ballet for horses, with music of 1666, 
which proved amongst other things that the horses in Baroque 
sculpture are in most cases only imitating the traditional 
Spanish and Austrian paces of the horses of Baroque times. 
Next year’s festival is to be held at Amsterdam, about 
May 18th. The international jury which will arrange the 
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ie programmes is composed of MM. Butting (Germany), Malipiero 
systema (Italy), Pijper (Holland), Sessions (U.S.A.), and Talich 
tyle off, (Czechoslovakia). J. B. Trenp. 
sion is 


sno Correspondence 


to run 
Rhine A Letter from Dublin 
weg [To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
peo Sir,—Last week was the most triumphant in Dublin's history. 
ile thee Zhe Eucharistic Congress exceedec the greatest hopes of its 
mainly promoters. And those promoters had certainly shown great 
s sense hope and great faith. They looked for subscriptions froin the 
Rieti's) People and the people subscribed in excess of expectations, 
among They depended upon the people to decorate their houses, and 
ovided) there was hardly a house in the Free State that was not deco- 
ra, by rated. Above all they depended upon the weather. They 
n folk.) OTganized what was probably the greatest open-air gathering 
g, and held in the history of the world, in a country of the most 
pupil, uncertain climate. The same week last vear was a week of 
ig two incessant rain. Any heavy rain during the week would have 
pite of been disastrous. But last week the weather was perfect. If 
nehita® the blazing sun of the earlier part of the week had persisted 
over Sunday, when a million people were gathered together in 
itionalp the one open space in Phoenix Park for Mass, there would 
Walter— probably have been many casualties, People had been travel- 
is not) ling all night. There were many thousands in the park in the 
exqui- early hours of the morning. Mass did not begin until 1.15 p.m. 
1artet, |) It was followed by a long slow march for five miles to O'Connell 
more? Bridge, where the Benediction took place at about 7 p.m. But 
tv has) for that day, as though it were arranged to assist the event, the 
e piece sky was clouded over, and although the day was warm there 
‘entral) Was a refreshing breeze. 
which The million people who assembled in the park for Mass on 
.e sur-) Sunday, formed not only the largest congregation that has 
slovak) ever attended one Mass, but also they probably formed the 
after, |) largest assembly of people ever gathered together at one 
-rague | time and place. The splendid discipline that they showed 
nts inp would probably have been impossible had they been there for 
agedy,) other than a religious motive, Visitors could not but marvel 
at the) at the devoutness of the people, not only of those who were 
s were} present at the Mass and at the Benediction, but also of those 
anda! Who lined the routes of the processions. 
idle of On Wednesday night also Dublin presented a spectacle such 
in the? as could be seen in no other country in the world. There was 
ssages | midnight Mass in every church in the city. Not only were the 
al was} churches all crowded, but thousands were gathered in all the 
piano- | Streets surrounding them. The priests had to go out into the 
played| Streets to distribute Communion to the people there, and that 
f the! continued until three o‘clock in the morning. 
n, and The Congress was a triumph of organization, and probably 
inner.) the greatest demonstration of religious fervour known in 
excep- Christendom since the days of the Crusades. 

The “regrettable incidents” occurred outside the Free 
rhaps,} State. Pilgrims coming from the North to attend the Mass in 
spared | Phoenix Park were attacked on the other side of the border on 
sung ;| their way to Dublin, and on their return journey. One had 
> been, hoped that that sort of thing was no longer possible in the 
music} North. But one can find consolation in remembering that ten 
were, | Years or more ago those attacks would probably have been 
Berg’s | "uch more widespread and dangerous. 

;; and During Congress week all other things were forgotten. The 
rae. of) Hewspapers announced that there was a letter from the British 
v. and, Government to the Government of the Free State, but people 
- from} Were not much concerned about it. Now that the Congress is 
The | aver they will begin to wonder what it said and what the reply 
1 they will be. Some Union Jacks were removed during the week, 

But people who might have approved of this on other occasions 





were indignant. Even Miss MacSwiney, who wrote a letter to 
the Press in defence of this action, seemed apologetic and halt- 
ing in her attempt to make a case for it. 

The President and the members of his Government have 
steadfastly refused to wear top-hats and morning coats 
all the week. But never were so many top-hats seen in 
Dublin. The members of the Government seemed to be 
particularly unhappy at their own decision—or perhaps 
one should say at the decision of their more ignorant followers: 
They sought to conceal the absence of morning coats by 
wearing short black coats and striped trousers. At all the 
day functions they looked very ill-at-ease, keeping together 
for moral support and going about bare-headed, and carrying 
their hats unobtrusively under their arms or in their hands. 
At the last moment they were forced to announce that 
evening dress should be worn at the State reception. But 
they mitigated this by stating in the same announcement 
that the Governor-General had not been invited. 

The matter of the Union Jacks is pretty certain to be 
raised in the Dail this week. For the flags were removed 
under threat from the I.R.A. It will be interesting to hear 
what the President has to say on this matter. He will find 
jt hard to admit that the I.R.A. and not the Government 
are the proper authority to give orders to the citizens. And 
on the other hand he will find it equally hard to announce 
that he has ordered the police to take action against the 
LR.A. 

This week also there wiil probably be questions about his 
attendance at Ottawa. He will hesitate to decide not to 
send a delegation, but it will not be easy to explain what 
he hopes to achieve at Ottawa, if the British Government 
refuse to make any economic bargains with him there. 

The question of the next election and its date is beginning 
to be canvassed. The Government has decided to give a 
year’s moratorium on the payment of land annuities. That 
is taken as indicating that an election will take place within 
the year. It is evident that once the annuities have not 
been paid for a year it will be next to impossible to collect 
them thereafter. If Fianna Fail is beaten in the election 
they will have left an ugly heritage to their successors. But 
that is not likely to trouble them. The moratorium is calcu- 
lated to convince the farmers that they have at least one 
tangible gain from having Fianna Fail in office. And if 
as a result they vote again for Mr. De Valera’s party and 
he is re-elected, it is well known that—in his own words— 
he does not believe in crossing bridges until he comes to them. 
He will take office again trusting that something may turn 
up to solve the land annuities difficulty that he will have 
created by his moratorium. 

Meanwhile there is something of an air of optimism coming 
from the Congress. People feel that the real, vital danger 
to the country comes from the Bolshevist I.R.A. And the 
demonstrations of living faith during the last week justify 
one in hoping that the people will be less and less tolerant 
of the I.R.A., its doctrines or its activities.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THE “* Spectator,’ JUNE 30rH, 1832. 

Tn the blanket, flannel, and low woollen manufactures, which were 
excessively depressed at the beginning of the year, there is a con- 
siderable revival. The worsted stuff trade is also in a better state. 
The project of the new American tariff has given great pleasure at 
Rochdale, and in all the markets for blankets, flannels, &c. If the 
duty should be reduced to 30 per cent., as is now proposed, a most 
important relief will be afforded to the English manufacturer. 

* * * 


The country people between Tullamore and Ballinasloe assembled 
in great numbers on Monday sennight, to cut down the banks of the 
Grand Canal, from the supposition that it was the water that con- 
veyed the Cholera. 

> a + * 
TIME-KILLERS. 

Dre Beenis, in the announcement of his concert, which took 
place on Monday, promised a duet by Madame Dr Meric and 
himself, of which he stated— 

* This duet is composed of 164 bars, and of more than 600 words, 
and will be sung by them in the short space of 4 minutes.” 

The brief space of time in which a long duet may be despatched, 
is doubtless a recommendation. Why is it that the idlest people are 
always in the greatest hurry ?. Tf the time of any people on earth 
is of small value, it is that of the audience at a morning concert; 
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and yet De Brents makes as much, in this advertisement, of saving 
a@ minute or two in a duet, as if time were made for any thing but 
to be killed. But it is always so: the man who rides or walks 
against time—the persons who are always endeavouring to do 
something or other in less time than anybody else—are almost 
invariably those on whose hands time hangs heaviest, and who, on 
the contrary, instead of despatching the little they have to do in 
haste, should contrive to eke things out, and to exhaust their 
ingenuity in making events last as long as possible—occupy as mucii 
ef the span of life as may be—and thus stretch their little matters 
over a great deal of existence. 
* * * * 
AMBULATORY  SCIENTIFICS. 

Our readers may not be generally acquainted with the fact, that 
there has been established a moveable Metropolis of Science. Last 
year this capital invention was exhibited at York, and this year at 
Oxford. Last week, there assembled in the latter city, crowds of 
savans from every part of England ; who, during the short space of 
a few days, discussed a very considerable portion of the Animal 
Kingdom, with much apparent satisfaction to themselves, and 
greatly to the relief of the graziers and breeders of that county. 

This locomotive institution is called the “ British Association 
for the Promotion of Science.’ It is calculated by Mr. BasBacer, 
in his Heonomy of Manufactures, that scientific men are apt to live 
on too slerder a diet, and unless roused once a year, sink into a 
dingy state of repose, unfavourable to the progress of the sciences, 
In order to ** produce that excitement favourable to the development 
of ideas,” it has been resolved that all the savans of England shall 
meet once a year in some rich grazing country, and feed together 
an entire and glorious week, Lest the appetite should pall, and the 
best use not be made of a short time, professors are appointed to 
exercise the troops in the open air, on a new and scientific plan. Dr. 
Buck anpb, for instance, this year, mounted all the savans. and the 
demi-savans (not those of the French army in Egypt, who used to call 
their donkeys by that name), on horseback, and galloped over the 
hills and through a geological lecture at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, 


Poetry 


Sanatorium 


I'M used to it now, the high road on the down 
That leads me to her, and those gleaming walls 
Whiter than moonlight, of that moon-white ble«k 
Where night and day the vigil never ends 

That keeps white death at bay. I know the seer ts 
Of every step. Wild furze upon the hill, 

Resin of pine, late roses in the hedge, 

And lavender’s grey dew outside her door. 

The hospital smell, lysol and iodine, 

Redolent of the sea, the corridor 

Open to night, sterile, electric, cold. 

I tiptoe in and knock at 44, 

Knowing how she awaits, how she will turn, 

And with what brightness stay me. All is gene 
Scents, memory, the frost that quickens us 

To each. The knowledge that we dare 

Not give to words. The end we both foresce, 
And put off with a gesture. Tell me not, 

Cold stars, that visit us, the night is long, 

And that this warmth we clasp shall be the last, 
Nor bid me yet to such a high eclipse, 

That she and I and all we thought were young, 
“ade out with us, leaving the haunted dark 

To solitude, and silence, and those shades—— 
Ghosts that deceived us with futurity. 


R. N. D. Wisen 


Lonely Presence 


SuRELY this is a state of grace : 
The spirit clad in the brightness of the morning air, 
The world flowing into the heart through clear sensc-, 


Yet how seldom the sun can illustrate our shadows, 
Shut in as we are upon ourselves, 


Then, in the summer of an interior day, 
Poplar leaves are delicate heart-beats in the — 
The tumbling wings of pigeons flash in the mind’s 


And we reach the border of reality, and stand 
A lonely presence on her promontory. 


Protiep HENDERSON, 


Result of Competition No. 62 


(REPORT AND AWARD BY ‘ DuGcLI.”’) 

A RETIRED Naval Officer has built a house and named it 
‘“Puncruizen.’ <A prize of £2 2s. was effered for a Hist of 
suitable names for the houses of any’ six of the following: 
A Royal Academician; a Director of a Railway Company ; 
the Widow of a Judge; a ‘ Gossip. Writer *’; a Designer 
of Ladies’ Hats; a Defeated Member of Parliament; .a 
Writer of Detective Stories; a B.B.C. Announcer; an 
Ex-Mayor; a Suecessful Dentist. 

‘* This is a pleasing competition,” said a note accompanying 
one of the entries ; “ the sort one can think of in one’s bath.” 
If we judge by the number and quality of the entries, there 
must have been much. rattling at bathroom doors last week ! 

One or two of the best ideas were re in a great many 
lists; for example, “ Chatsworth ” or “ Little Chatsworth ” 
for the Gossip Writer's house; “‘ Pedrahdes’ ” for the Royal 
Academician, and * Dunrobin” fer the ex- Mayor. But the 
main feature of the competition has been the variety of the 
suggestions and the fact that practically every list contained 
one or two very good ones. The following is a selection ; 
after reading them it is impossible to leok at the name ef 
any house without trying to guess the occupation of the 
owner : 

A Royal Academician : 
Brush Manor, Rasholme, 
Daubany Hall. 

A Director of a Railway Company : Little Divid End, 
Rowlingstoke, Puffin Holme, Kaillery, Sharesdown, 
Bradshaws, Wee Rhyde Fre. 

The Widow of a Judge : Honor Vale, 
Wiggone, Lostblakap, Relicourt, St. Encegiven, Laurelict. 

A ‘** Gossip Writer”: Knowsy Park, Tattelham Corner, -Cl atwel!, 
Scan Dell, The Garbles, Badger’s Rest, By-the-Way, High Scandale, 
The Coserie. 

A Designer of Ladies’ 
The Planstyles, Fitzhead, 
‘Trimmingham. 

A Defeated Membcr of Parliament: WKnowmoor House, Try- 
wuncemaur, Polsdown, Fickleborough, Kuoseaton or Nocetin House, 
Knotworth Seat, Husting’s End, Nomorin House, Lawster Seat, 
Whipp’s Cross. ; 

A Writer of Detective 
Ihe Copse, Watsonholme, 
Clews Chase. Penningcopse. 

A B.B.C. Announcer: Voxheolm, Slichtung, 
Syde, Mellohale, Mycroft, Auksford or Oxford Manor, 
Lissan. 

An Ka-Mayor: Bord de Mer, Restferth Mere, 
Cheyne Down, Old Alder Manor, Mace Down. 

A Successful Dentist: Exmouth House, Ivory Rise. Paignilis 
Hall, Wydup Leas (with a variety ef spellings), Gold Acres, Puldwel), 
Stopacres, Ivoriskill, Ake-na-Maw. 

The prize is divided between Godric Austen and F. M. 
Vhillips, 9 Sylvan Hill, S.E.19. Both lists contain one or 
iwo weak names, but the M.P. in one, the ‘“ Gossip Writer ”’ 
in the other. and the Dentist in both, reach heights of excel- 
lence not attained in any other list. All those compctitors 
whose suggestions are included in the above list are Com- 
inended, 


Daubansmere, 


Ease Hall, 


Secanvas, 
Onlyne, Derbins, 


Brushwood. 
Rehere, 


Dropmore, 
Irenstied, 


Latelaw Court, Ludwecds, 





VPiannertoke, Newstiles, 
Turnstyle, Tokanbury, 


Hats: Fiapeaux, 
Topladies, The 


Stories: Hairstandon or 
Barmorel, New Crimea, 


Hayren End, 
Kilmeny, 


Svlvan 


Hal), 


Collingham:. 
Tellem 


The Daisy Chain, 


THE WINNING LISTS. 

A Director of a Railway Company THE FAstNess 

A“ Gossip Writer” : ; THe PrRIorY 

A Designer of Ladies’ Hats. ; GREAT OAKS 

A Defeated Member of Parliament , Littie Poiine 

A B.B.C. Announcer , 3 ‘ THE ALOES 

A Successful Dentist ° e e PLEASANT Manor 
Godric Austen, 

~ * Gossip Writer’ Re - CRASHENGATES 

1 Designer of Ladies’ Hats % ‘ I'He PosHats 

4 Defeated Membcr of Pariiament , NamurR Hovse 

A B.B.C. Announcer. = ANNUNCIO 

An Ex -Mayor ; 4 - ji Marirnna Moor 

A Successful Dentist, ° . DRILLINGHAM 
F. M. Phillips, 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 32 
Tims most popular subjects for Limericks this weck were 
“Ottawa and the World” (Sir Arthur. Salter), ‘ The Indian 
Voter” (The Marquess of Dufferin), ‘‘ Ged Save the Queen ! *? 
(K.. F. Benson), and ‘** The Rise of Mammals * (S. Zuckerman), 

The prize is awarded to ‘* Halj.” 

i THE WINNING ENTRY. 
Dery Resvurit, 1832 (page 832), 
‘Sum ’ coincidence,” sir, you will say — 
However—be that as it may : 
This tardy report 
isn’t fair to the sport, 
And I doubt if the bookies will pay. Han, 


EE —— — 


It has been decided temporarily to suspend these Competitions. 
The result of Competition Ne. 63 will be announced in out 
éssue of July 9th. 
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Country Life 


Flues anp Corn, 

From whatever place they start, whether they write from 
the study or out of their own experience in “field, factory 
and workshop,” all our agricultural critics, once so diverse, 
now meet in the same conclusions: first and in general, 
that we must, as a nation, produce more or perish; second, 
and in particular, that a standard price, within moderate 
fluctuations, is an essential to ordered progress. I remember 
some years ago seeing the crop from over a hundred acres of 
potatoes, rotting in the clamps. They had cost any way 
as much as £16 an acre to produce and were unsaleable. Yet 
there was no real glut nor was there a great fall in price to 
the consumer. All that had happened was this: the market 
was well supplied with English potatoes when a few tons— 
a mere bagatelle in the general supply—came over from 
Holland. The fear of a glut acted like an infectious disease 
among a small group of wholesale buyers and solely because 
there were, for a little while, a few more tons than could 
be easily distributed, farmers were ruined, though the poor 
were still paying £12 a ton for their potatoes. 

* * * * 





This sort of thing happens perpetually with most produce 
fn Britain. The alleged laws of supply and demand do not 
work. It may almost be said that there is no such thing as 
over-production (which is wealth) but only under-consumption 
(which is poverty). With Britain, of all countries. with its 
42,000,000 people, over-production is impossible and under- 
production, which is a progressive malady, is peculiarly fatal. 
There is no doubt at all that standard prices would ensure 
standard production and automatically end a number of 
the worst evils from which our economic civilization suffers. 
It would develop a better sort of farmer, a better sort of dis- 
tributer and a healthier consumer. 

* * * * 
‘Two RevormMers. 

Such a general verdict is reached, though from very different 
angles, by two men who have each earned peculiar reputations 
as practical critics: Mr, Montague Fordham and Lord 
Lymington. Their two latest books are Britain’s Trade and 
Agriculiure, by Montague Fordham (George Allen and Unwin, 
7s. 6d.) and Horn, Hoof and Corn, by Viscount Lymington 
(Faber and Faber, 6s.). Mr. Fordham, in his day, has worked 
as a struggling and too honest middleman in London and 
gives hair-raising examples of the methods in vogue. He 
had invaluable experience on affairs of the land in Russia 
and Poland, and brings to the problems that his personal 
life has made vivid a logical mind proved in the schools of 
Cambridge University. He has done yeoman work in the 
Rural Reconstruction Association, which is his progeny. 
No critic is less subservient to theory or more human in 
outlook. His view is that we can only get control of our own 
civilization by freeing ourselves from outside competition by 
intensive production of necessities at home. Then, only 
then, can we supply “the flowers of civilization” to our people. 

* * * * 

Lord Lymington, who has become of late an original and 
outspoken critic has made more direct and detailed claims 
for the factory farm than even Mr. Orwin, and he has 
held demonstrations. No one has dared to claim such immense 
reductions as his in the cost of the production of wheat by 
modern machinery ; he worships the deus ex machina. Never- 
theless he is no supporter of the old tag, ‘* Up horn, down 
corn” or vice versa. He is a student of cattle breeding and 
sees salvation even more surely in the grading up of the 
quality of stock—cows that produce more milk and meat ; 
pigs that produce larger litters; hens that lay more eggs— 
than in the reduction of cost on arable acres. He supports 
both Lord Astor and Mr. Blundell; and, however modern, is 
au ardent quoter of old Tusser, who though he died in 1580 
was even then a believer in the mechanized farm, How he 
would have rejoiced to see the new harvester-thresher in 
suffolk ! 


* * * * 
HOME-WRECKERS. 
Many. of us have liad evidence of the persistent eviction 


of other birds, especially woodpeckers, by the ubiquitous 


starling ; bit the following experience of a Norwich observer 
is hard to parallel. A pair of green woodpeckers, first dis- 
e»vered by the chips falling to the ground, were watched 
in the daily act of boring a hole in a large ash tree. Unfortu- 
nately among the watchers were starlings, and a pair of 
them seized the hole as soon as it was complete. One of 
the woodpeckers would cling to the tree about a foot below 
the nest, but neither he nor she made the slightest attempt 
to fight the starlings. An attempt was made to fight on 
their behalf; and an ambush laid for the evictors. Within 
a few days as many as thirteen starlings were shot, some- 
times the hen bird, sometimes the cock fell; but which- 
ever it was, the survivor found a mate with the minimum of 
delay and a pair remained in possession. At this point the 
fight on the woodpeckers’ behalf was suspended and a pair 
of starlings duly nested in the stolen quarters. 
* * * * 

The ways of starlings are incalculable. The first year that 
nesting boxes were set up in the sanctuary in the new Zoo 
at Whipsnade about 70 per cent. were occupied by starlings. 
A year later the nuisance abated ; and more desirable birds 
were attracted. The great number of starlings, but the 
paucity of starlings’ nests has this summer puzzled many in 
the neighbourhood, with which I have close acquaintance. 
On the other hand, though nests were few, it was a common 
occurrence there as elsewhere to find solitary starling’s eggs 


laid on the grass, 
* * * * 


Corswo_p Biossoms. 

We all know that the Cotswold villages, centred on that 
architectural maryel, Chipping Campden, are the most English 
thing in England. This June the country about them has an 
added glory. The seasons have met, have kissed hands, to 
the end of a more condensed blossoming than we often see. A 
motorist journeying by Chipping Campden, Tewkesbury and 
Upton-on-Severn, jotted down the shrubs he saw in flower, 
thus: chestnuts, white and pink ; may, white and pink; elder, 
syringa ; lilac, white and mauve; laburnum, wild roses. He 
might perhaps have added guelder, honeysuckle, gorse and 
broom, with several more. The blossoming is certainly more 
simultaneous than usual; and in the garden it is wholly 
surprising to discover “red hot pokers” among _peonies, 
lupins and delphiniums, A personal experience at the same 
date in Shropshire suggests that this year the North-west is 
early compared with the usually more precocious South and 
East. It has on the whole enjoyed better weather, Through- 
out the West the farms as well as the gardens are a treat to 


behold. 
* * * * 


Two EstaBLisHMENTS ? 

The following very remarkable story of a most paternal 
robin comes from a Devon observer, “* W. M.” :—‘‘ In our 
small Devonshire garden we have two robins’ nests, built in 
the banks on each side, about forty-five yards apart. Both 
nests are being looked after by a single Cock Robin, whom we 
have been feeding since last September. He is very friendly, 
and always comes to a whistle and eats crumbs out of a hand. 
A few weeks ago he began taking crumbs and putting them into 
the mouth of another robin, who stayed close by. At first, 
we thought this must be another cock, until we saw, in a bird 
book, that the hen robin has a red breast like the cock. In due 
course, we found a nest in the bank behind the garage, 
apparently belonging to our friend. Shortly afterwards, we 
found another nest in the bank on the other side of the garden 
also being looked after by the same cock. We proved this 
fact by giving the cock crumbs, which he took to each nest in 
turn, The nest behind the garage now contains four young 
birds, and therefore receives special attention from the cock. 
There seems to be no hen attached to this nest. The other 
nest has five eggs, on which a hen is sitting. This hen is 
occasionally fed by the cock, who is, however, snore interested 
in the young birds, owing, perhaps to their apparently mother- 
less condition. When both nests contain young birds, the 
cock will certainly have his work cut out to satisfy their 
appetites. Even now he wears a slightly worried look.” 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we 


consider most siitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the Week.” —Ed. SpECTATOR.} 


SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 

|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir.— It is a pleasure to learn that Sir Norman Angell, who is 
certainly not a supporter of arbitrary power, but a staunch 
Liberal, also sees clearly that there is something wrong with 
our present Democracy and Parliamentarism. May I, however, 
venture to call your attention to two facts in which Sir 
Norman's statements in his last article, ‘* Safe for Demo- 
cracy ?*’ seem to me lacking im precision ? 

Who “talked during the War of dying for the cause of 
Freedom and Democracy? Only England and France, 
who are both enjoying Freedom and Democracy at the present 
moment. The nations who have submitted to dictatorship 
since the War are Spain. who never took part in the War, 
Italy, who never pretended to enter the War for any other 
reason than sacro egoismo, Russia, who has plunged from 
one dictatorship into the other and, finally Poland and Yugo- 
slavia, who fought merely for their national inde- 
pendence. 

Hungary is not an example in point as she was proved to 
take part in the War reluctantly and against the will of her 
premier, Count Tisza. Moreover, after a short period of 
Bolshevism in 1919, Hungarian Parliamentary Government 
was restored to its full power, which it had exercised ever 
since 1222, The Constitutional King being compelled to live 
in exile, the Parliament has elected Admiral von Horthy as 
provisional Regent of the Kingdom. ‘The Regent’s power does 
not in any way exceed the power of any president of a European 
republic.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rvuporpy Bare. 

Benezir-u, 6, Budapest VT, Hungary. 


CONSCRIPTION IN KENYA 

|To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sirn.— Among the many interesting topics discussed in the 
Spectator I have not yet come across one on the above subject. 
You have no doubt noticed references to it in the English daily 
newspapers in connexion with Mr. Mander’s questions in the 
House and the Colonial Secretary’s reply thereto and it 
occurs to me that you might like to hear from one of your 
readers what the conscripts themselves think of the enforce- 
ment of the Kenya Defence Force Act of 1927. 

Needless to say, it is the most unpopular: Act which has 
been passed, and before the enforcement order which was 
issued last month there were enly about 100 members of 
the Defence Force in Nairobi and most of these were young 
members of Government Departments upon whom pressure 
was brought to bear. During April about three hundred and 
fifty men under thirty were compelled to enrol and efforts 
are being made to bring in the remaining hundred odd men 
who have until now resisted all efforts to bring them in. 

These figures are for Nairobi alone and do not include men 
over thirty. In Mombasa, I understand, there are over 
50 per cent. of the men still out and an appeal is being made 
to the Governor to revoke the Ordinance, but there is little 
hope of that unless the Home Press brings Kenya into the 
limelight. We do not wish to see our colony ridiculed abroad, 
nor do we wish to see such headings in the newspapers as : 

KENYA PREPARES FOR WAR! 
NATIVE UNREST IN OUR EAST AFRICAN COLONIES, 
&c., but these things will happen unless the Ordinance is 
revoked in the near future.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
EK. E. Twrrcnin, 
c/o Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 

P.S.—'Phe Kenya Defence Force is at the moment more in 
the limelight than any other subject out here. We have not 
been given an opportunity of voting on the subject—if we 
were, I estimate that 80 per cent. would vote against cem- 
pulsory military training in peace time, 


INFLATION 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sin,—The letter from Mr. Smith, of Edinburgh, which you 
printed in your last issue, calls upon us all to reflect upon the 
future credit policy of this country, and it may not be out of 
place for me, as a professional economist, to say something 
upon the issue which is being debated in Parliament and the 
Press. There can be no doubt that the demand for inflation 
is the dominant cry. From Sir Robert Horne to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury our political and spiritual counsellors 
advise us to raise the general price level of commodities, and 
thereafter to stabilize the value of our currency. The first 
step in the execution of this programme involves an expansion 
of the. currency to an extent which must be termed inflationary. 

Whatever may be the truth in this matter I am convinced 
that neither those gentlemen who advocate these measures, 
nor the vast majority of those who listen to them, are aware 
of the real case against inflation; and without expressing a 
final judgement, I should like to present that case to your 
readers. It is essential, at the outset, for everyone to realize 
that the present condition of the world is not in the least 
exceptional or contrary to the expectation of enlightened 
economic understanding. Severe depressions following upon 
rapid expansion—such as the world has experienced since 1926 
—so far from being exceptional, are se regular in the history 
of the modern industrial system that it parallels in its inevita- 
bility the alternation of summer and winter. 

Thave no figures with me in the country, but a reference to any 
of the general diagrams contained in Professer Pigou’s Industrial 
Fluctuations, or Professor Mitchell's Business Cycles, will 
reveal at a glance that there is no such thing as * normal 
trade,’ no condition of boom or depression which is more 
permanent than any other, but that boom and depression 
alike are ‘* natural’ stages in the endless oscillation between 
two extremes. Now, the important thing about a policy of 
inflation is that it constitutes a usual step in this cycle, and 
in no sense breaks away from it. 

Periods of recovery and boom are always periods of monetary 
expansion—-increasing clearing-house totals, increasing busi- 
ness profits, and above all, a rapid expansion in capital invest- 
ment. But such periods contain within themselves the seeds 
of their own destruction. They always culminate in a crisis 
and sweep downwards into depression. Yet why, it may be 
asked, is it impossible to check the upward movement in time 
and stabilize at any given level ? The answer to this question 
depends upon the theory of the whole process which one holds. 
It is impossible in a short letter (or article) to set forth in full 
my own answer to this question, but it may be possible to 
indicate some of the reasons why a process of inflation cannot 
be stopped without crisis and depression. In the first place, 
it is out of the question, in a capitalist system, to restrain 
the whole body of individual producers from undertaking 
commitments, and making investments, which are only 
justified if the price level continues to follow the course which 
it was taking at the time when the business man’s decisions 
were taken. Hence it follows that any change in the policy 
of the monetary authorities which either causes the price level 
to fall, or to rise at a less rapid rate than before, will involve 
losses and contraction. Inflation sets up an unstable commer- 
cial structure which any restrictive change in banking policy 
brings crumbling down. In the second place, on 
difficult plane of reasoning, it can be made clear that the 


process of inflation by credits to producers causes the industrial | 


system to devote more of its resources to the production of | 
a ' Sir si 


capital than can be profitably employed, once the process of 
inflation is checked. It is therefore inevitable that depression 
should take the form of relatively severe unemployment in the 
“heavy ” industries. This is the inevitable penalty, in the 
long run, of any process of inflation. 

I therefore hold that the real case against inflation is simply 


that it means a repetition in future years of all our present ills¢| 
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But Jet me go on to emphasize that even if this is so, I do not 
hold that we must necessarily refuse to pursue this policy- 
It may be that we are in such a critical situation, politically 
and socially, that a breathing space of a few years is well worth 
a future depression, however inevitable. I am sure that 
inflation will reduce unemployment, increase the marketable 
output of everything, and make us all feel that our position 
has improved even more than it really has. But I do argue 
thet 1f we do this, we must face the ultimate cost of the 
breathing space we buy ; and that cost is a future crisis and a 
new depression, The only final way out, a way which we may 
not have time to take now—is the slow and painful adjustment 
of our real economic structure to a less ambitious programme 
of capital investment. Inflation is a primrose path, not to 
eternal, but only to temporary salvation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
London School of Economics. E. F. M. Dursin. 


| To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sirx,—The word inflation is now repeated hopefully in many 
quarters where formerly it met only with disapproval. Yet, 
if one may judge by correspondence in the Press, few people 
even now clearly understand what the word means. One of 
the most valuable public services which economists could 
render at the present time would be to save the world from 
inflation by defining it. 

Contrary to a widespread belief, inflation does not neces- 
sarily involve an increase in the amount of money in circulation, 
and not all such increases cause inflation. 

Increases in productive capacity should be accompanied pari 
passu by increases in the amount of currency available. If 
this does not take place, then production—the creation of 
material wealth—is throttled down below what it might be 
through lack of means of exchange. Increases in currency 
thus necessitated, as well as those required to rectify the evils 
consequent upon a deliberate policy of monetary restriction, 
should be called expansion. Inflation only takes place when the 
amount of money in circulation is increased beyond the 
amount necessary to ensure productive capacity being fully 
utilized. 

At the present time currency expansion is urgently required 
to save civilization from complete collapse. Inflation, on the 
other hand, using the word in its correct sense, must prove 
disastrous to the nations adopting it, as it always has done, 
and ahvays must do.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Huca P. Vow es. 

20 Ridgway Place, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


GOVERNESSES WITHOUT SCRUPLES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—May I disclaim the honour your reviewer does me in 
comparing the character of Lucille Debelleyme in my novel 
Forget-me-Not, to Becky Sharp? The character of the 
governess was evolved entirely from that of Henriette Desportes 
as revealed in the reports of the De Praslin case. Both the 
real woman, whom I tried to -recreate, and Thackeray’s 
immortal adventuress seem to me to have little in common, 
either in their characters or their stories, and Becky Sharp 
was certainly not in my mind when I was endeavouring to 
visualize the woman who became Mrs. Henry Field. Becky 
Sharp was never concerned in a murder and did not preserve 
an implacable respectability to the end—I think that the 
likeness between her and the heroine of the De Praslin case 
is no more than this—both were governesses and both were 
unscrupulous.—I am, Sir, &c., JOSEPH SHEARING, 
Cio Messrs. Heinemann, Ltd., 99 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


ENGLISH ? 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sin, In Mr. Basil Maine’s article in your issue of June 11th, 
under ** Music—the Beecham-Wagner Festival,’ he remarks, 
. . . there are those who in their ecstatic admiration of 


| Sir Thomas can only be described as fans, if the word can now 


be respectably used without inverted and «; ologetie commas.” 
Why should it be used at all, what does it mean, what does 
* blurb” mean ? Whence come these words ? Are we going 
to take ugly, stupid words into our language, words that 
and 
“ talkies”? 2? Shame on us to defile our rich and beautiful 
language with such puerile rubbish. 


Surely Mr. Maine and other writers in the Spectator have 
not such a poor vocabulary that they are unable to find 
words much better, more expressive and effective in our own 
language, without adopting film vulgarisms to assist them ! 
It hurts those who love our language to have any of these 
low-grade words appear in the Spectator, which, of all publica- 
tions in our tongue, should uphold clean, good, powerful and 
beautiful English. 

The film language is having an appalling effect on the speech 
of young children. Let us see to it that good English be 
given to them. One shudders to think what our beautiful 
language may become in a very short time ff we continue to 
import all the infantile words coined by the least admirable 
inhabitants of a large country across the ocean !—TI am, Sir, &c., 

Edinburgh. A Lover or turn ENGiIsH LANGUAGE. 


AESOP 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srir,—I have a curious old book printed in 1812, by “ Luke 
Hansard & Sons, near Lincoln's Inn Fields.”’ It is a collection 
of Aesop’s fables with a life of the fabulist written by R. 
Dodsley. The writer indignantly repudiates the idea that 
Aesop was an Ethiopian. He asserts that an Eastern monk 
named Planudes was * the great distorter both of Aesop’s life 
and person.” ‘This monk lived at Constantinople towards 
the end of the fourteenth century. 

‘He published severai fables in Greek, under the name of 

Aesop, and prefixed a life of him to his edition of them; in which 
he is supposed, by very good judges, to have confounded the 
oriental fabulist, Lokman, with Aesop; and to have attributed 
what may have been true of the former to the latter. Lokman 
(Sale’s Koran, page 335) is described as deformed, of a black com- 
plexion, with thick lips, and splay feet.”’ 
R. Dodsley is amusingly indignant with the monk Planudes, 
and goes on to point out several startling anachronisms, 
one being that he “makes Aesop quote Euripides, who was 
not born till almost eighty years after his death.” The book 
has a curious woodcut to illustrate each fable. * T. Gilbert 
del. et sculp. : 1777.” 

Unfortunately I only possess one volume, the first of the 
three published. I would much like to know if it is of any 
value. I should also like to know if any modern scholars 
think R. Dodsley correct in his statements.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Swaffham, Norfolk, IXATHARINE WINTER. 


SLUMS AND BASEMENT HOMES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Mrs. Pelly’s interesting and sympathetic support of 
the appeal for Nursery Schools is the outcome of personal 
experience and hard study and work. To those whose work 
lies among mothers and children in their homes, it may seem 
to need a word or two to supplement its content. 

Even in the much-discussed slums of Paddington there 
are model homes, though sometimes only consisting of two 
rooms, where intelligent working mothers rear healthy 
children—mothers who may never have heard of a nursery 
school, and who yet can cook, sew, cut out and mend, can 
train their children and give them a happy and natural 
childhood until school days, which in the case of Church 
Schools is often at the age of three or four years. 

Nursery schools will always be needed. Yet may not the 
training of young mothers and the elimination of slum and 
basement homes be held as the ** counsel of perfection ” ? — 
I am, Sir, &e., L. C. STREATFIELD. 

Craven Terrace. Paddington. 

THE HEAD OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 
Srr,—In my letter to you, from which you published an 
extract, I quoted words from Dr. Fleming's article, whose 
natural meaning was that the King is head of the Church of 
England in the same sense that Christ is the Head of the 
Church of Seotland. I asked for Dr. Fleming’s authority for 
this statement. Your extract from my letter omitted the 
crucial words, so that Dr. Fleming in his courteous reply, 
does not answer my question.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. G. D. Latuam, 
The Old Rectory, Offord Cluny, Huntingdon, 
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LORD KILBRACKEN 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sm,-—“‘ I was fortunate enough to find in the chief of the 


permanent officers of the department Sir Arthur Godley, 


whose experience, judgement, character and address have 
made him one of the most eminent members of the Civil 
Service who, as one of them well said, prefer power to fame.” 
So wrote Lord Morley of his assumption, in December, 1905, 
of the office of Secretary of State for India. Sir Arthur 
Godley, at the time of which these words were written, had 
already held his high appointment for over twenty-two 
years, and was to hold it for some four years more before 
his final retirement in 1909. He created something like a 
‘record * (he would have disliked the phrase) among per- 
manent heads of departments. Few, if any, can have served 
for so long a period. During all those years his name was 
seldom before the public, and it would be scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that, whether as Sir Arthur Godley or as 
Lord Kilbracken, he meant nothing to that elusive abstraction, 
the ‘“* man in the street.”’ His was the tradition of an earlier 
day when permanent officials still constituted a “ silent 
service,” and when the curiosity of the popular Press did 
not penetrate beyond the Parliamentary chieftains to the 
nameless advisers who stood behind them. Nevertheless, 
few men can have exercised a more widespread influence or 
wielded, within limits, a more effeetive power. He served 
under no fewer than seven Secretarics of State. and was in 
close and confidential relations with six successive Viceroys 
of India. All these high dignitaries, widely as they might 
differ in politics or personality, were at one in the implicit 
trust which they placed in the Permanent Under-Secretary. 
Sir Arthur's advice was never obtruded ; but it was always 
ready when required, and was never of a nature that could 
lightly be disregarded. He was a master of the art of cor- 
respondence, and there must be hundreds of his letters, 
seattered over many quarters of the globe, that have been 
gratefully preserved by their recipients. He used to say 
that he never had any difficulty in writing a letter provided 
he knew what he had to say and the person to whom he was 
writing. Certainly no one could convey a compliment more 
gracefully or administer a rebuke with less offence. It is 
interesting to record that, in his official days at any rate, 
he wrote all -his letters in his own hand: he came of a pre- 
stenographie epoch. 

Personally, Lord Kilbracken was among the mest lovable 
of men. The great tragedy of his life was the death of his 
younger son, at a very carly age, in the year 1896. From 
this blow, as some of his best friends believed, he never wholly 
recovered, He seemed as the years went by to care less and 
less for general society, and was never so happy as when he 
could escape from London (as he did regularly every week- 
end) to his Hampshire home. In those surroundings he was 
at his best and his most attractive. 

It is permissible to regret that Lord Wilbracken did not 
write more during his retirement. Few men could write 
better. His small volume of persona! reminiscences (printed 
privately in 1916, but not published until last year) was 
full of interest, but forms a slender record of so long and 
distinguished a career. Whether he would have succeeded 
with the Life of Gladstone, if he had undertaken that 
stupendous task when it was offered to him, must remain a 
matter for speculation. He himself thought not; and he 
was an excellent judge of his own powers.--I am, Sir, &e., 

Exto, 


SEDBERGH AND CANON J. M. WILSON 
[To the Editor of the Svvcraror.]} 

Sir,—-The recent death of Canon Wilson at a very great age 
reminded me of some facts not generally known except 
amongst us Sedbergh lads who were still at school when he 
went to Cambridge in 1855, to become Senior Wrangler in 
1859-—the most glorious year of our old headmaster, J. H. 
Evans, one of the ** Johnian Stars * and a double first. 

in those days the school never had more than about eighty 
boys and searcely any amenities. In that year a Jxendal boy, 
son of a local doctor called Longmire, had been head boy for a 
year and it was not until the very last examination in 1855 


that Wilson succeeded in beating him by a very few marks, and 
though Longmire failed to do himself justice at Cambridge 
he came out Senior Op. and Third Classic and so became 
Second Chancellor’s Medallist, being only beaten by Sidgwick, 
head boy of Rugby and Senior Classic of his year. 

Holines, head boy of Shrewsbury, and said to be the best 
Classic that Kennedy had ever sent up, was Second. €lassie, 
failing for Chancellor's Medal through weakness in mathe- 
matics, with this extraordinary result that the “ twin ”’ head 
boys of a small school like Sedbergh finished by becoming two 
of the three most distinguished scholars of their year. am, 
Sir, &c., J. B. PENNINGTON, 

East India Association, 3 Victoria Strect, Westminster, S.W.1, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
AN InviratTion WANTED. 

I know many of your readers have beautiful gardens and 
I am wondering whether any one not living too far from London 
would invite a party of some 25 to 30 young factory girls, ages 
15 to 19—to tea one Saturday afternoon to enjoy the beauty 
and fresh air after the suffocating streets of the East End, 
I have a class of girls and a class of lads 15 to 19 on Sundays, 
and it would be such a joy to get them out into the country. 
Your readers were very kind some six years ago in sending me 
subscriptions and flowers. Thanking you.—May WYNNr, 
Worker in Charge, St. Luke’s Mission Church, Tyne House, 
93 Maplin Road, Custom House, London, E.16, 


Day. 


Last summer readers of the Spectator helped to make 
“Buttonhole Day ” in Bermondsey a great suceess. The 
profits in aid of our new club in Dockhead were £71 9s. 6d., 
and intense pleasure was given in a part of London where 
fresh country flowers are not often seen. This year we hope 
for even greater quantities from those who will share the 
loveliness of their gardens with people living in this London 
riverside district. ‘* Buttonhole Day” is to be Saturday, 
July 2nd, and any gifts of flowers sent to 187 Bermondsey 
Street, London, S.E.1 will be most gratefully received.—- 
VIOLET A. Tritton, Chairman, Time and Talents Dockhead 
Club Appeal Fund. 


BUTTONHOLE 


LONDON Poor CLeRnGy HOLipays. 


Will you allow us to appeal through your columns for 
fresh support for the London Poor Clergy Holiday Fund ? 
This fund was started in 1876 by Archbishop Maclagan, then 
Vicar of Kensington, and it gives grants for holidays fer the 
poorer clergy in London (including the Dioceses of Southwark, 
and Chelmsford London-over-the-Border). In spite ef these 
difficult days most of us still manage to get our summer 
holidays. Let us then remember these overworked and 
tired clergy and their wives, many of whem witheut these 
grants would have no holiday at all. Our income from sub- 
scriptions has fallen off of late, and we depend upon this our 
sole annual appeal to make good the lesses of our old supperters, 
Donations, which will be gratefully acknowledged, may be sent 
to the Hon. Treasurer, the Rev. Prebendary G. H. Vixceny, 
St. Martin’s Church, Ludgate Hill, E.C 





AND * ARETHUSA’”’ 


THe 

The eighty-ninth annual meeting of the Shaftesbury Homes 
and *Arethusa’ training ship took place recently in London. 
The chairman and treasurer, Mr. — H. Clayton, 
Lord Lloyd of Dofobran, the Right Rev. C. H. Golding-Bird, 
and the Right Hon. Lord Daryngton were ri the speakers. 
As Bishop Golding-Bird said: ‘* We read every day in our 
newspapers about investments for our money: I cannot 
conceive a better gilt-edged investment than an investment 
in the young life of our country to-day.” Will those readers 
of the Spectator who have any surplus money, and are not 


SHAFTESBURY Homes 





sure what to do with it, invest it in supporting one of these 
little ones, where the yield will be immeasurable? All gifts 
should be addressed to the secretary, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2. 


LETTERS OF JOHN FREEMAN. 

It is proposed to collect a volume cf the late John Freeman's 
letters for publication. If any readers have any letters likely 
to be of interest to the general public, will they kindly send 
copies, or originals, to Mrs. G. Freeman, 224 Anerley Read, 
S.E.20 ? If originals are sent, copies will be made and the 
originals returned as soon as possible. 

ExcessIVE RETAIL PRICE A DRAWBACK TO Britis TRADE. 

My daughter has just bought “ Turkish rug wool” here at 
5s. per pound. It is British made 1 believe, and we get 3d, 


to 6d. per pound from wool, Who pockets the difference ?-— 
CuarLes E, Lawrorp, Oerley, Mortimer Station, S, Africa, 
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The History of the Russian Revolution. Vol. I. By Leon 
Trotsky. (Gollancz. 18s.) 

Bolshevism : Theory and Practice. By Waldemar Gurian. 
(Sheed and Ward.: 10s. 6d.) 


Ir is perhaps a lucky stroke for posterity that the most versatile 
genius thrown up by the Russian revolution should have 
been removed, before reaching his fiftieth year, from the 
arena of politics and left with no other occupation or means 
of subsistence than the writing of history. Trotsky is a born 
writer. But we cannot suppose that he would, of his own 
volition, have preferred authorship to politics; nor could 
he have written with the unembarrassed frankness which 
gives his present. work its unique value if discretion had been 
imposed on him by official position or party allegiance. We 
have to thank Stalin for making Trotsky an historian malgré lui. 
The volume now before us begins with the revolution which 
overthrew the Tsar early in March, 1917 (the so-called 
“February revolution’ of the old calendar), and brings the 
story down to the point, when, in July of the same year, the 
Kerensky government: decided to take its courage in both 
hands and employ measures of coercion against the recal- 
citrant Bolsheviks. It covers the period during which a 
baffling system of dual control prevailed in Russia, the 
ostensible power resting with the Provisional Government 
and much of the real authority being exercised by the 
Executive Committee of the Petrograd Soviet. The hero 
of the book is the Russian proletariat. Trotsky insists 
throughout-—and proves his case by copious quotations—that 
the revolution was not the work of a band of fanatics or 
agitators inciting the mob; again and again it was the 
masses who drove their hesitating and temporizing leaders 
further and further along the path of revolution. Even 
Lenin, when he left Switzerland in the famous sealed train, 
did not yet believe in the possibility of a social revolution in 
Russia. His greatness is not that he created the revolution ; 
it is that he, and he alone, recognized—and made himself 
the interpreter of—the revolutionary spirit of the war-weary 
masses. ; 

In one respect Trotsky is, in this volume, on ground 
singularly favourable for himself. The February revolution 
found the Bolshevik party in Russia disorganized and 
leaderless, its chiefs in exile and its rank-and-file dispersed 
and disarmed by war conditions. The first prominent 
members of the party to reach Petrograd after the revolution 
were Kamenev and Stalin ; and they. in their public utterances 
and in the party newspaper the Pravda, correctly interpreted 
the sentiments of their comrades when they saluted the 
triumph of the bourgeois revolution and advocated support 
of the Provisional Government. In the first days of April, 
Lenin reached the capital. He at once set to work, almost 
single-handed, to attack the whole conduct of the Provisional 
Government, to preach defeatism in the war, and to urge 
on the Bolsheviks a policy of splendid isolation not only 
from the Provisional Government but from the Mensheviks 
and the Social Revolutionaries, Trotsky. detained at Halifax, 


Rotunda. A Selection from the Works of Aldous Huxley. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
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Mr. HuxieEy’s work, at a first glance. does not submit itself 
easily to ‘“‘ omnibus” treatment: as well, the reader is 
tempted to say, a ‘“ Dodgson” omnibus, with Alice and ten 
mathematical treatises rubbing shoulders with half a dozen 
sermons, as a collection consisting of a novel (Those Barren 


Leaves), six stories of varying length, a play (The World of 


Light), twelve poems, and a number of miscellaneous essays 
and notes of travel. 

The first glance is misleading. That Mr. Huxley's is a full, 
alert and versatile mind does not need insisting upon ; but it 
is also a single and consistent mind, and there is not a piece in 
this book which does not gain from being read in a setting 
which consists of excursions by the same author into other 
territory.. Mr. Huxley never leses his integrity, and he is 
evidently less at home in, some territories than in others, 


Trotskyism and Bolshevism 


N.S., by the British Navy, failed to reach Petrograd til] 
May 5th. By this time Lenin, regarded at first by his com- 
rades as a madman, had gone far to show. how accurately 
he had gauged the temper of popular feeling. Trotsky allied 
himself unhesitatingly with Lenin and was afterwards able 
to boast, quite correctly, that he was the only prominent 
Bolshevik leader who had not, during these first weeks of the 
revolution, stood in declared opposition to Lenin. It is 
possible that, even had he been in Petrograd from the first, 
Trotsky would have shown greater perspicacity than 
Kamenev or Zinoviev or Stalin. But we are more inclined 
to believe that it was the British Admiralty which, by 
delaying his arrival till the psychological moment, laid the 
foundation of his fortunes. From that moment till Lenin’s 
death, his position as Lenin’s principal lieutenant was 
unchallenged. 

For the story of the Bolshevik revolution Trotsky’s book 
is essential, more especially as the only other important 
history of these events by an eye-witness, the memoirs of the 
‘Menshevik- Sukhanov, is not available in English. But it 
is necessarily partial. Trotsky writes as a doughty. defender 
of the revolution. in its extremest forms; and. the reader 
in search of a corrective may turn to Dr. Gurian’s able but 
critical work on the theory and practice of Bolshevism, which, 
published in Germany last year, now appears in English 
translation. Dr. Gurian, whose book is commendably brief 
but very closely packed, traces the growth of the Bolshevik 
party and the steps by which it attained power, and describes 
its present organization and ideology. He finds the essential 
flaw of Bolshevism in its failure to set before its devotees any 
permanent, static ideal. It fosters a war psychology ; and 
the Utopia which it preaches as the ultimate goal of present 
strife and self-sacrifice is vague and ill-defined. Dr. Gurian 
seems to stumble here, without mentioning it, on one of the 
fundamental issues which divided Stalin and Trotsky. The 
famous doctrine of ‘* permanent revolution’ which was 
associated with Trotsky’s name was turned against him. 
He was accused of maintaining that the triumph of the revolu- 
tion in Russia could not be realized in advance of the world 
revolution, whereas Soviet official opinion was, by about 
1927, settling down to the more comfortable doctrine that 
revolution, like charity, might well begin at home. It was 
all a little unfair on Trotsky, who was penalized, ostensibly 
at least, for preaching a doctrine which had for many years 
been that of Lenin and of the whole party ; and Stalin is now 
face to face with the problem, which Dr. Gurian thinks so 
baffling, of finding new ideals and new ‘‘slogans”’ to substitute 
for those of world revolution. 

It should be added that both books are well translated, 
though the translation of Bolshevism: Theory and Practice 
should have been revised by someone possessing a knowledge 
of Russian. The translator apparently lacks this qualification, 
and his intermittent use of the German system of transliterat- 
ing Russian terms and proper names is irritating to the 
English reader. EK. H. Carr, 


Mr. Aldous Huxley 


Leda is a finished and at times a beautiful poem: The 
World of Light is a carefully planned and an amusing play. 
But the one is not the work of a poet, nor is the other the work 
of a playwright. Mr. Huxley is using, in either case, an un- 
congenial medium with considerable skill; he is not inte- 
rested in his medium ; the performance is a four de force. At 
the same time, the reader can never fail to realize that it is 
Mr. Huxley who is speaking, and this volume at once provokes, 
and affords a means of satisfying, the desire to see how his 
characteristic thought expresses itself in different forms. 
From the play and the poems it is natural to turn to the 
essays. It is interesting to read. what Mr. Huxley says about 
Pascal ; it is interesting to read his discussion of Wordsworth 
and Nature ; it is more interesting, and more amusing, to read 
his opinions on Fashions in Love and on the scenes and persons 
that caught his notice in America and in the East. Why, in 
view of the vivacity and depth of his comments on the philo« 
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sopher and the poct, should the lighter subjects be hfs 
happier material? Because the details of Pascal's thought 
are not Mr. Huxley’s most serious concern: his treatment of 
them is, again. a four de force, and the interest in life, the 
attitude towards the world, which it is always in one form or 
another his most pressing purpose to express, is expressed 
more easily and more directly when he records his impressions 
and his reflections upon the things and the people he has seen. 

To describe his attitude towards his surroundings—his 
immediate and his ultimate surroundings, the society and the 
universe in which he finds himself—this purpose directs 
almost everything he writes. It is in his stories, not in his 
essays, that he achieves it most successfully ; and this is 
because his attitude is that of one who is more interested in 
humanity than in metaphysics ; he was born not a philosopher, 
but a novelist. 

Four things which may help to make a great novelist Mr. 
Huxley has in an eminent degree: a deep interest in the 
problems of living, an unfailing sense of the ridiculous, abun- 
dant power of observation, and a gift for writing. With these 
to aid him, it is not surprising that his philosophy (to use the 
word a little loosely) finds a more successful literary expression 
in fiction than in essays devoted either to a pure record of 
personal experience or to the examination of the intellectual 
systems of other men, His philosophy being what it is, and 
the present age being what it is, he has become inevitably a 
satirist. In a different age, an age not conflicting as does the 
present with his own ideals, he might have written pure 
comedy, or else completely serious novels, expounding in 
positive terms his own conception of what man’s relations to his 
surroundings should be. As it is, Mr. Huxley displays a gallery 
of characters, and indicates by the merciless fun which he 
makes of their weaknesses wherein it is that he finds them 
and the present age so fatally, so unforgivably, deficient. 

Mr. Huxley is a satirist, and he is a humorist at the same 
time. His gift is not for the creation of character ; we know 
the minds but not the impulses of his persons : they are some- 
thing between people and points of view. But they are not 
types, for Mr. Huxley knows that while vices are not in them- 
selves laughable, while there is nothing funny in cowardice, 
or sellishness, or hypocrisy, yet cowardly and selfish and hypo- 
critical persons, when seen in conflict with other cowards and 
hypocrites, with the honest and the brave, and when faced 
with the results of their own other characteristics, can be 
endlessly amusing. 

Among this crowd of pitiful and ridiculous people, who are 
usually at the same time intelligent and interesting, Mr. 
Huxley searches in vain for the peace which passes under- 
standing. Their indifference to it and their inability to find 
it provide the material for his laughter ; his tragedy is that he 
himself seeks it in beauty, in knowledge, in religion, but 
equally in vain: “* Enough of Science and of Art!" Even 
personal relationships, even the pure and unsophisticated 
passion which his nobler characters are so anxious to achieve, 
ean afford him no security. But however hard he is pressed 
by life, Mr. Huxley will not admit that there is no ultimate 
value, for that would be an admission that, ultimately, value 
is an illusion; and, though the golden rule may seem to be 
that there is none, that is a conclusion in which he is unwilling 
to rest, for to accept it would be a renunciation of the search 
which he has endlessly undertaken, and would reduce his 
satire to a comedy of manners. JOUN SPARROW. 


John Redmond 


The Life of John Redmond. By DenisGwynn. (Harrap. 25s.) 


* Joun ReEDMOND's entire life was centred in the House of 
Commons ’’—that is the first sentence in Mr. Denis Gwynn’s 
painstaking biography, and it contains the secret not only of 
the Irish leader's long years of success but of his tragic fall 
from power in his own country. Mr. Gwynn writes with just 
appreciation and with a sense of historic perspective, but his 
book will not appeal to Ireland in its present mood. The Irish 
Party went down in a storm of obloquy, and its labours have 
been deliberately ignored by the new generation. E:ven in 
England the spirit of parliamentary triumph has declined. 
Tense moments in the House, thrilling gestures, polysyllabic 
speeches in the small hours: these have been replaced by 


economic committees and comfortable conferences {n remote 
places. The complete story of the Irish Party at Westminster, 
and its influence upon the course of English politics has still to 
be told. Meanwhile, Mr. Gwynn recalls, with an enthusiasm 
rare enough in one of the younger generation, Victorian nights 
of dramatic debate and closure. Reading his book, one realizes 
with a shock how excitable the staid Victorians really were. 
When John Redmond arrived at Westminster for the first time, 
as the new young Member for Wexford city, pandemonium 
reigned : 

** The House was still sitting—it had been sitting without a break 
for over forty hours. I shall never forget the appearance the Chamber 
presented. A few dishevelled and weary Irishmen on one side 
of the House, about a hundred infuriated Englishmen upon the 
other; some of them still in evening dress, and wearing what 
once were the white shirts of the night before last. Mr. Parnell 
was upon his legs, with pale cheeks and drawn face, his hands 
clenched behind his back, facing without flinching a continuous 
roar of interruption . . . Here, then, was the great Parliament of 
England. Of intelligent debate there was none. It was one unbroken 
scene of turbulence and disorder.” 

John Redmond was a great Parliamentarian, a calm, elo- 
quent speaker who could quote his Shakespeare with the elabo- 
rate dignity of Victorian elocution. But he undoubtedly 
lacked personality, that suggestion of mystery which is so 
effective on the floor or at the hustings. His home life was 
simple and blameless : Mr. Gwynn tells us little about it for he 
respects the reticence of the past. Genius is not always an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. Parnell’s passionate love- 
affair and divorce divided the Party and the country. Loyal 
to his former leader, Redmond laboured for ten years to 
reunite the shattered Party, and remained unmoved amid the 
whirling currents of abuse and intrigue. Heaven and Hell 
were dragged into the controversy and the Irish fear of sex 
revealed itself once more: here is a typical Pastoral of the 
period : 

* Parnellism, like many great rebellious movements which 

heresy has from time to time raised against the Church, springs 
from the root of sensualism and sin. No man can remain a Catholic 
as long as he elects to cling to Parnellism. The dying Parnellite 
himself will hardly dare to face the justice of his Maker till he has 
been prepared and anointed by us for the last awful struggle 
and the terrible judgment that will immediately follow it. I earnestly 
implore you, then, dearly beloved, to stamp out by your votes at the 
coming election, this great moral, social, religious evil . . .” 
But Redmond succeeded by his courage, and ecclesiastical 
fury gradually subsided. Halcyon days followed. The two 
elections in 1910 gave him the balance of power in the House of 
Commons. Hope reigned in Ireland. Green flags brightened 
the van of patriotic processions, fife-and-drum bands were loud 
on Sundays. The magical words Home Rule were inscribed on 
every banner. 

The last phase of the constitutional fight for Home Rule 
makes sad reading : the emergence of Carsonism, the mutiny 
at the Curragh, the gun-running to Ulster, the arming of the 
northern volunteers and the organization of a rival force in 
southern Ireland—politicians may still argue over these 
pro’s and con’s. Redmond’s last years were spent in trying to 
save the Constitutional movement, and these last years 
are a record of broken pledges, intrigues and mistaken 
trust. He believed completely that the War was a crusade 
against Prussian paganism, a defence of small nationalities, 
but his historic offer of Ireland’s help was practically ignored. 
Mr. Gwynn admits that Redmond, as many of the members 
of the Irish Party who were resident in London, had lost touch 
with the rising temper in Ireland. But he believes thata 
generous acceptance of Redmond’s offer might have changed 
the course of Irish political history. This is an optimistic 
view. War is epidemic and Ireland could hardly escape its 
fevers. Mr. Gwynn’s book is a defence of the Constitutional 
movement, but, indirectly, it really shows why the absten- 
tionist policy of Sinn Fein prevailed. AUSTIN CLARKE. 








We regret that The Great Age of Discovery, edited by A. P. 
Newton (University of London Press, 15s.), reviewed in our 
issue of June 25th, was incorrectly described as The Great 
Days ef Discovery. Also the price of Raleigh’s Last Voyage, 
by V. T. Harlow (Argonaut Press), is 30s., and not 25s. as 
stated in the same review. 
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The Victorians Again 


The Eighteen-Sixties. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Fifty Years, 1882-1932. (Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 

WE seem to be passing at the moment through a curiously 
reminiscent phase. It is of little moment to offer explanations 
of the phenomenon. Possibly the stubborn conditions of 
the hour are driving us to seek relief in the contemplation of 
easier times. It may be nothing more than that; or it may 
be that consciousness of standing on the threshold of a new 
and hazardous epoch prompts us to study the past from a 
new angle, to attempt to reconstruct a scheme of life that—in 
the retrospect at least—worked so much more smoothly than 
our own, and to draw from it, if we can, some saving principle 
that may help to guide us on our present distracted course. 
Be the explanation what it may, the phenomenon remains. 
The Royal Society of Literature is in the forefront of the 
movement. It has already published volumes of lectures 
dealing with the ‘Seventies and “Eighties ; it now harks back 
—with some contempt for the pedantry of chronological order 
-—to the preceding decade. Simultaneously there appear in 
volume form the series of articles on Fifty Years that first 
saw the light earlier in the year in the columns of The Times. 

The two books are in a sense complementary and may well 
be considered together. They contain papers dealing with a 
great variety of subjects, and. as is perhaps inevitable, the 
standard of merit is uneven. Several of the Kighteen-Siaiy 
papers suffer a little from their origin. They were composed, 
not as essays, but as lectures, and the aroma of the platform 
still clings a little. It finds expression in a certain straining 
after epigram, not to say paradox, which may tickle the ears 
of an audience but grows wearisome to the reader in his arm- 
chair. The paper on Wilkie Collins is excellent, and a chapter 
on Punch by Mr. C. L. Graves is an attractive feature of the 
book. Mr. Granville-Barker is entertaining on the drama of 
the period, but he would be still more entertaining if he could 
have forgotten, just for this once, his grievance against the 
Lord Chamberlain. Of The Times series none is better than 
** Oxford Men and Manners,” by the Warden of New College : 
a really charming sketch of the old days when Sir William 
Morris was still unknown, when Oxford in July was “a 
paradise for the student” and ‘ the blessed peace extended 
to the Cherwell and the meadows and gardens through which 
it wends its course.’ Dr. James on “* New and Old at Cam- 
bridge” is not far behind him. Some of the other papers are 
less successful. The “ gilded youth”-of the ‘Eighties, for 
whom Sir Ian Malcolm pleads, is somewhat tarnished metal. 
Mr. Bernard Darwin writes delightfully (when did he write 
otherwise than delightfully ?) on ‘Games with the Ball.” 
Many will feel envious of the young lady to whom the great 
W. G. Grace once kissed his hand * as she whitened a small 
pudgy nose against the windows, waiting to see the car start 
for Walton Heath.” Mr. Darwin’s cricket memories carry 
him back to the Australian match at Cambridge in the year 
1886. His impressions of the occasion, he says, are “all 
dim”; but they can scarcely be dimmer than those of 
another small boy, later to become a schoolfellow of Mr. 
Darwin’s, who watched the Australians play at Fenner’s two 
years earlier still. He went to the match unwillingly and (let 
the truth be told) with some inward trepidation, for he 
believed in his heart that Australians were dark-skinned 
savages who might be expected, if things went badly for them, 
to run amok and decimate the spectators. He took away 
with him only one clear recollection : that of a sturdy, blue- 
capped figure in the long field, which somebody said was 
“ Paravicini.” It sounded such an odd thing to be. 

What moral is to be drawn from these dips into the half- 
forgotten Victorian past ? Or is there a moral to be drawn 
at all? Two of the writers, one in each volume, strike a 
definitely pessimistic note. Sir John Fortescue deplores the 
lost courtesy of the road and the distressing growth of 
vulgarity through the length and breadth of the country. 
Lord Ernle laments the passing away of Victorian conviction. 
** Nothing,” he says, ‘ stands in its place”: the one ruling 
passion is for mere speed, and “ so long as life travels faster 
the directicn is unimportant.” Let us not slip too easily into 
the mood of pessimism: it is a commonplace reminder, but 
it has its value none the less, that each successive generation 
has said much the same thing in its turn. Sir Leicester 


Dedlock was convinced that the floodgates of society were 
burst open and the landmarks obliterated ; his debilitated 
cousin saw the country “ going—Dayvle—steeplechase pace ” ; 
and all because an ironmaster and his son of unaristocratic 
origin had fought an election against the Dedlock interest. 
** Most of the Articles,’ writes Professor Trevelyan in his 
preface to Fifty Years, “‘ record both loss and gain.” Let us 
take heart from that sober criticism. Loss and gain-—-that 
has been the record of the human race since the dawn of time, 
and it will assuredly so continue till the end. If we have lost 
much that made for the grace and beauty of life, our gain in 
other directions is indisputable. To those inclined to despair 
we would prescribe a course of intimacy with the young 
men and women of the rising generation ; it will cure them. 
J. eS 


What Next in America ? 


Europe and Our Money. By Lothrop Stoddard. (Macmiilan, 
New York. 2.25 dollars.) 
Capitalism Doomed ? 

}2s. 6d.) 

Wuar America is going to do next, is a question of quite 
incalculable importance to civilization and to all of us. Some 
trans-Atlantic voices tell us to look out for a revolution, 
by the side of which France’s and Russia’s efforts will seem 
like an afternoon tea-party ; others cheer us with the prespect 
of a quick change in American sentiment, thanks to a balanced, 
or ostensibly balanced, Budget, and the Federal Reserve 
Board's * reflationist ” policy, leading to reasonable revision 
of War debts, perhaps even a lowered tariff and, generally 
speaking, co-operation and confidence instead of the prevalent 
isolationism and despair. 

With these possibilities ahead, light on what America is 
thinking and reading is of exceptional interest, especially 
when, as in the case of Dr. Stoddard’s Europe and Our Money, 
her relations with us on this side are discussed. He is frank 
with his own countrymen, complimentary, perhaps sometimes 
a little flattering, to England, and devastatingly candid about 
Europe. Pre-War America, he says, was 
‘in no sense ripe for the réle of the world’s banker and purveyor 
of capital . . . when New York jubilantly took over the financial 


sceptre from London’s war-weary hands, we had neither the 
knowledge, the experience, nor the technical equipment needed 


wisely to play so exalted (yet so perilous) a réle.” 


Is By Lawrence Dennis. (Harper. 


As to Europe, it is a 

“Continent apparently hell-bent on its own ruin... the 
Continental nations snarling, bickering, wasting their meagre 
substance on bigger and better armaments, stepping on each other’s 
economic toes with tarifis and embargoes, and generally getting 
primed up for a ‘ next war’ which can spell little else than mutual 
destruction.” 

As these extracts show, Dr. Stoddard writes with shrewd 
insight and breezy vigour. His conclusion with regard to 
the immediate crisis is well summed up in his last sentence : 

‘‘When Europe gets ready to ‘ play ball,” Uncle Sam will be 
more than ready to go to the bat. When the world becomes safer 
for export-capital, our national savings will again stream forth. 
Then, and then only, should we freely and wisely send our dollars 
abroad.” 

As to the bigger problem, of making better use of the 
world’s increased productive capacity, he sees that there are 
just two ways of getting our economic system in balance— 
either scrapping plant and deflating production to the level 
of consumption, or “ stepping-up * consumption to the level 
of plant-capacity : 

“The only way to step up consumption is to increase the public’s 
buying power. And that, in turn, means @ better distribution of 
the national income, so that the average citizen will have more 
money to spend.” 

From Is Capitalism Doomed? we gather something of the 
depth of American disillusionment and despair. Formerly 
a member of the United States Diplomatic Service and after- 
wards connected with one of the leading private banking 
forms of New York, its author, Mr. Lawrence Dennis, is 
thoroughly disgusted with ali that his experience has shown 
him. For instance : 

“In erder to insure economic chaos and a lack of demand for 
the full output of workers and productive equipment, the best 
thing that can be done is to put bankers and business men to 
planning. The next best thing is to put. them in control of Governe 
ment. They will economize, lower the taxes of the rich, reduce 
costs, cut wages, and throw men out of work, all by way of producing 
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cheaper goods. They will achieve perfectly amazing success. 
Goods will become so cheap that nobody will be able to buy them. 
Then the business planners will pass the hat for the men they have 
thrown out of work. All this is hardly prophetic. It is historic.” 
Mr. Dennis, it will be seen, dips a keen pen in vitriol and 
thoroughly enjoys himself, and thrills a sympathetic reader 
with bitterly incisive criticism. When it comes to con- 
structive suggestion, he demands spiritual leadership, and 
the generating, through systematic confiscation by taxation, 
of sufficient activity to provide satisfactory employment 
and living conditions for the whole people. He therefore 
proposes an eighty-five per cent. increase in taxation, and 
an addition of ten billion dollars a year (£2,000 millions at 
par) in the total expenditure of the American people. This 
he thinks, would go far to solve the unemployment problem 
and end the depression in America. And he seems seriously 
to believe that the taxpayers who were mulcted to provide 
the expenditure would be able to go on spending and investing 
nearly, if not quite, as usual. It is curious to find such well- 
worn soap-box economics coming out of Washington and 
Wall Street. HartLey WIiHERS. 


Gardens Old and New 


Down the Garden Path. By Beverley Nichols. 
The Curious Gardener. By Jason Hill. 
7s. 6d.) 
How nicely expressive are the titles of these two books. 
Down his garden path trips Mr. Nichols handling his pen as if 
it were a sharp gardening knife as he points out his favourite 
flowers, squashes a slug, takes a cutting or gathers an armful 
of blossoms. He is glib, sentimental, snobbish and gay. His 
book, he explains, is a floral autobiography. He flits about it 
from subject to subject in an apparently artless manner, 
though his trick of casually introducing the names of celebrities 
is not as artless as it appears, and the effect is as disconcerting 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
(Faber and Faber. 


as finding an earwig among the petals of a rose. But the other . 


less famous people are not out of place. ‘There is Mrs. M., 
who typifies that lean, severe type of lady one meets in the 
country who is always right about a garden, whose plants 
(all grown from periy packets) are too afraid of her not to 
grow, and who alwa:’s turns up and asks awkward questions 
about one’s gardening intentions in moments of extreme 
crisis and indecision. It was Mrs. M. who was really responsible 
for Mr. Nichols having a rock garden. He had excavated for a 
pond without reckoning what he would do with the earth. 
Mrs. M. appeared, inquisitive and patronizing. ‘* You'll have 
a job getting all this earth away, what?” Mr. Nichols was 
cornered. He took a quick decision. ‘* This,” he blurted out, 
* is the beginning of my rock garden.” And, the pride of the 
amateur being what it is, ordered eight tons of rock from a 
Yorkshire quarry. From his experience in making his rock 
garden he lays down some good main rules for those about to 
imitate him. The first begins: ‘* You must be bold, bloody 
and resolute.” And the second: ‘ You must be monstrously 
extravagant with your rocks.” But are there many gardeners 
who can afford to buy rocks at 5s. each? Mrs. M.’s indignation 
over his extravagance seems justified, but even so it is good 
to read of her rout when it was discovered she had shamefully 
bedded out her red hot pokers in pots! There is a good 
chapter on winter flowers. Mr. Nichols persevered in the face 
of the cold indifference of nursery gardeners, who invariably 
offered him only Christmas roses and winter jasmine. He was 
rewarded by finding during a chance visit to a bookshop 
a book entirely devoted to outdoor winter flowers, and his 
hints and suggestions on how to grow these rarer but hardy 
winter plants are excellent. While in his garden Mr. Nichols 
hever ceases to be “ bright”: in fact, to misappropriate his 
own mot, he is very much given to “ outwinnying the poo.” 
We are specially grateful that he mentions his failures, for 
when our bulbs are eaten by mice, our seeds devoured by 
blackbirds, and our garden experiments mysteriously fail, 
with the malice of gardeners we can comfori ourselves that 
Mr. Nichols has suffered before us. 

In contrast, Mr. Hill is a pedant among gardeners, carefully 
selecting a few flowers, bushes and plants as subjects for an 
erudite dissertation on their history, habits and possibilities, 
In a chapter on Elders and Periwinkles he writes that in the 
Middle Ages the periwinkle, the Fiore de Morte, or, as the 


y 






poet wrote, the “ pervink,” was used to * garland criming 
on their way to execution ’’. 

Mediaeval poets used the expression ‘* Pervink of Perfection, 
replaced by “ Pink of Perfection,” and in a footnote Mr. Hil 
suggests the soldiers’ slang expression “ In the pink ” may by 
“the last disappearing link with ‘ pervink’ of the Middk 
Ages.” The book contains a great amount of such curiow 
lore. The suggestions in the chapters on “ Antique Flowers,” 
* The Rose Revived,” ‘‘ Making New Plants ” and “ Fastigiat 
Trees *’—those trees and shrubs whose upward lifting branche 
are suitable in small gardens where space is limited—should 
appeal to serious-minded amateur gardeners who choose their 
plants with the same care that a discriminating reader dog 
his books. The seven drawings of Mr. John Nash are in the 
leisurely, epicurean mood of the book, and add grace to iti 
staid, Victorian atmosphere. EVELYN VIGORS, 


















Spiritual Songs 


Lyra Mystica: An Anthology of Mystical Verse. Edited by 
C. C. Albertson, Introduction by W. R. Inge, Dean of Bt 
Paul’s. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) p 


THERE have been many so-called anthologies of mystical 
poetry. But since a real mystical poem—requiring as it 
does the collaboration of a poet and a saint—is among the? 
rarest products of the human soul, it is not surprising that all 
these collections contain much that is less than mystical, 
and generally a good deal that is less than poetry. We find) 
in Mr, Albertson’s volume, which is fortunate in the possession 7 
of an introductory essay by the Dean of St. Paul’s, most) 
of the usual features; but also some that are less familiar, | 
Its cultural and credal origin (the editor has been a pastor | 
in various American cities) accounts perhaps for the large 
proportion of pieces by living American writers ; some, alas! 
little better than rhythmic uplift, and others extolling with 
monotonous enthusiasm the views and experiences of the 
“nature mystic.”’ Half of the four hundred and fifty pages | 
are devoted to twentieth century “ poets”: less than af 
quarter to the whole period from the first to the nineteenth. 
Even these, it seems, the editor has found hard to fill; for | 
he has resorted to the strange device of translating passages 
from Plotinus, St. Augustine and Thomas 4 Kempis (2 writer 
described by another of his contributors as “ quaintly 
bright”) into “free verse”; and including them among 
the mystical poets. More than this, a well-known prose 
fragment from Suso’s Life is paraphrased in rhymed quatrains ; 
with no indication either of its original form, or of the maker 
of its present disguise. Here the reviewer feels bound to 
ask: “Is this cricket? Is it even mystical verse ? ” 

Save for these peculiarities, and a few others of the same 


i 


kind, the earlier part of the anthology consists mainly of | 


those familiar beauties to which other collections have 
accustomed us; though there are some fortunate surprises. 
A number of translations from Jacopone da Todi, and an 
impressive group of poems by the great Spanish mystics— 
especially two by Luis de Leon, little known to English 
readers—deserve our special gratitude here. In the nine- 
teenth-century section, the editor has been fortunate in 
securing adequate representation of Francis Thompson, 
Gerard Hopkins, and Mrs. Meynell. This makes the more 
obvious the terrible drop, alike in spiritual and in literary 
quality, when we come to the “‘ modern side” of this school 
for saints. It is true that here and there a new star flashes 
out on us, and here and there the solemn beauty of Claudel, 
#&., or Tagore, emerges like a rock amidst the spate of 
pantheistic religiosity. But there is on the whole a dreadful 
lack of simplicity, an inflated self-consciousness, a familiarity 
which is less than reverent, in the modern approach to 
transcendental themes. It is, to borrow a phrase from one 
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of these lyrics, “* hearty yet dim” : 
* Ajar I set my soul-doors 
‘Toward unbounded Life 
And let ‘the infinitudes of it 
Flow through me, vigour-rife.”’ 
We need not be either rigidly orthodox or hopelessly mediaeval 
to feel that as an “ act of recollection ” this leaves something 
to be desired; or prefer the Adoro te devote of St. Thomas 
Gvho is not among Mr. Albertson’s chosen poets) to his 
American follower’s * Falterings toward the Unknown God,” 
Evetyn Unperuins.. 
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An Astoundin g Woman 


The Comedy of Catherine the Great. By Francis Gribble. 


(Grayson. 12s. 6d.) 
does well to call his study of Catherine of 
It is a comedy and, as all good comedies 


Mr. GRIBBLE 
Russia a comedy. 


‘should be, dashed at times with pathos, while the comic side 


verges often on broad farce. What are we to think of Orlof 
as a Russian plenipotentiary throwing jam into his military 
colleague’s. face and boxing the ears of his Turkish opposite 
number ? Potemkin, a master of make-believe and some 
glimmerings of genius, promotes two army officers to field 
rank for proficiency in dancing the tzigane. Sergeant-major 
Korsak, rechristened Korsakof as a name of nobler ring, 
orders several hundred copies of a single work, because they 
happened to fit his bookshelves. To Lanskoi, on promotion as 
Catherine’s favourite for the moment, five shirts was the sum 
of his earthly possessions, but he left * the gilded cage ” the 
owner of 7.260,000 roubles. Each of these and many others 
possessed the Empress” heart and bed for a longer or shorter 
time. partly for their youth and good looks, sometimes, as in 
the case of Orlof and Potemkin, because they were sheikh men 
and probably knocked the lady about. All of them parted 
from her Imperial Majesty good friends and vastly rich. 
Orlef held the job, which Catherine regarded as the most 
dignified post in her Civil Service, for ten years ; Potemkin 
intermittently for the whole of his career; but Potemkin 
also acted “as agent for the affairs of Catherine’s heart,” 
farming out that susceptible organ to suitable applicants——- 
always for a heavy consideration. Some of the favourites 
desired to be made honest men of. Poniatowski, future King 
of Poland, who loved Catherine quite sincerely, did ; and it is 
possible that Potemkin actually achieved that honour in 
secret. But Catherine's Senate set their face quite firmly 
against matrimonial entanglements, remarking that, ‘* while 
we are delighted to see our sovereigns select subjects on whom 
to confer their favours and affections,” a marriage with such 
subjects, “ socially no more than our equals,’ was a different 
coloured horse. So, with the possible exception of the all- 
powerful Potemkin, all of them were, as Vasilchikof bitterly 
complained of himself, 
woman.” 


* only 


What. in the next place, are we to think of the lady herself ? 
Mr. Gribble maintains that she had no chance. Her first 
favourite was forced on her for dynastic reasons to secure an 
heir to the Imperial Throne; her second for -diplomatic 
reasons; and a third in order to protect her against her 
madly loathsome husband. But if she had no chance, it must 
be admitted that she showed a very good natural disposition 
for continuing the game of Jove te which fate and her 
Ministers had assigned her. As a really serious amorist she 
began at the dangerous age of forty-three and stayed so till 
her death twenty-four years later, ending with ‘‘my little 
darky,”’ Zubof, aged twenty-two, to whom there exists a note 
in her handwriting that she is so glad she “ pleased him last 
night.’ Mr. Gribble calls this observation ‘“ girlish,” and 
perhaps into the various web of Catherine’s character there 
was knit a strand of German bourgeois sentimentalism as the 
inheritance of her purely German blood—she was in love with 
Jove. May it not be said more justly that hers was a case of 
nymphomania grafted on a stock of maternalism? For, if 
she hated—and* with reason—her reputed son (later the 
Emperor Paul) she was very fond of her grandchildren, and 
she always selected young men for her lovers, so that she 
could in a way mother them. She was thus in some sense the 
Mother of her People, or at all events of a good many 
ef them. 


Fer the rest, Catherine had undeniable charm, was intel- 
lectually alert, a patron of the arts and sciences, bore no 
malice, was delightfully easy in her manners, and was pro- 
bably not guilty of connivance in Orlof’s murder of her 
husband. The key to her character, according to Mr. Gribble, 
was that she had to have emotion, and his judgement in sum 
is that hers would have been a fine character had not cireum- 
stances been consistently adverse. And so ends a thoughtful 
study of an intriguing psychology and a most entertaining 
though far from edifying book, 


in the position of a kept 


A Canadian Statesman 
Clifford Sifton in Relation.to his Times. By John W. 
(Macmillan. 20s.) 

Sir CLirrorD Srrron, who died in 1929, had been for many 
years a prominent figure in the public life of Canada. His 
biography, written with fuli knowledge by his old friend, Mr. 
Dafoe, editor of the Manitoba Free Press, of which Sifton 
was the chief proprietor, is a valuable contribution to Canadian 
history and should give English readers a better understanding 
of the Canadian point of view. Sifton came of Irish Protestant 
stock. His father, a railway contractor and farmer, took him 
as a boy to Manitoba, and with that province he was associated 
throughout his life. As a Liberal he rapidly rose to prominence 
and became Minister of the Interior in Laurier’s Cabinet of 
1896. This office he retained till 1905 when, in consequence of 
a dispute with Laurier over the question of sectarian schools, he 
resigned. In 1909 he was appointed chairman of the Conserva- 
tion Commission and held this important post for nine years, 
during which he did much to defend and develop the natural 
resources of the Dominion. He came out during the War as 
a Vigorous critic of what he regarded as Laurier’s half-hearted 
policy, and promoted the coalition of 1917. The biographer 
emphasizes throughout Sifton’s firm belief in Canada’s ability 
to manage her own affairs without interference from Whitehall, 
The very outspoken chapters on the Alaskan boundary dispute 
and on the proposal for reciprocity between the United States 
and Canada illustrate Sifton’s attitude. As agent for Canada 
in the boundary case, he was furious with Mr. Balfour's 
Government for what he regarded as its contemptuous disregard 
of Canadian wishes and its obvious anxiety to placate Mr, 
Roosevelt at Canada’s expense. Sifton opposed reciprocity 
because he felt that Canada should be free to develop in 
her own way without being controlled by American interests. 
He took a firm stand later against American efforts to acquire 
the water-power of the St. Lawrence—efforts that have 
recently been renewed. Mr. Dafoe mentions the remarkable 
fact that he, as editor of the Free Press, advocated reciprocity, 
which Manitoban farmers wanted, while Sifton, the owner of 
the paper, was opposing reciprocity at Ottawa in the interests 
of the Dominion as a whole. Sifton valued his own independence 
und respected it in others. 


Dafoe, 


Calculated Prosperity 


The Next Step. ‘By Harold Macmillan. 
Messrs. Macmillan.) 

Caprain MACMILLAN will be remembered as one of the so- 

called Y.M.C.A. group of Conservative M.P.s in the 1924— 

1929 Government, and for being partly: responsible in Indusiry 
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and ihe State for an attempt to outline a Conservative attitude 
more in keeping with modern conditions than that represented 
by the Party programme. 

In the last few months Captain Macmillan has not 
been idle or inconspicuous. During the Tariff debates he was 
insistent in urging that the grant of duties should be made 
conditional on pledges of re-organization. Since then he has 
become generally associated with the conception of national 
planning. Now he has privately circulated for review and 
comment a memorandum of some twenty-four pages, in which 
he expounds the same idea at greater length, though still, 
of necessity, in general terms. 

Although, unfortunately, the divisions which he makes in 
his subject’ niatter are not adhered to consistently, Captain 
Macmillan may be said to reach conclusions under four heads. 
The first refers to a permanent, and the second to an immedi- 
ate, policy for the world as a whole ; the third to an immediate 
policy for Great Britain in default of world action ; the fourth 
to the mechanism by which, whether or not the world co- 
operates, Great Britain should attempt to carry out the part 
assigned to her. Postponing for the moment the first of these 
heads, we find that as immediate policies, reflation (restoration 
of prices to the 1928 level) is recommended for the world, and 
for Great Britain reflation combined with Protection (and 
various “** plans *’ whose nature will be indicated later) ; while 
the mechanism of planning in Great Britain is to involve Repre- 
sentative National Councils for each industry and an Invest- 
ment and Development Board, representative of Government 
Industry and Finance for the country as a whole. There is 
nothing very startling here. The reflation proposals contain 
the admission that schemes perilously close to Government 
Works of a productive character may be necessary, if the 
increased credit is to be pumped into circulation. But this, 
coupled with Protection, has been semi-orthodox doctrine 
since the Keynes-M’Kenna addendum to the Macmillan 
Report last summer, and more surprise will be felt at the degree 
of Socialism te which the author has committed himself in his 
proposals for machinery. 
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Taken as a whole the ideas here are scarcely novel, even it 
they are not usually thrown together in quite this way nor 
submitted by a Conservative Member of Parliament. Interest 
would tend rather to settle on the general conception of 
planned order which, though designed as a permanent policy, 
would apparently be added to the proposals already mentioned 
and applied immediately to kn,"7"d. On page 5 we read : 

“I advance the proposition that prosperity is conditioned by 
equilibrium in production. If the forces of production are properly 
distributed in the production of consumption goods in the right 
quantities and if the rate of saving is equalied by the rate of 
capital investment, then the total products will exchange against 
each other and prices and employment will be stable.” 

This is stimulating enough and we might well be prepared 
to overlook any bureaucracy involved if to the bald description 
of the aim were added a quasi-precise definition of the phrases 
used in describing it and a rough outline of the means 
required to attain it. 
vouchsafed to us, and we have no more idea on page 24 than 
we had on page 5 what steps in any given circumstances 
Captain Macmillan or his expert planners would take to achieve 
the desired equilibrium. 

Every first year student of economics is aware that there ig 
a certain “ proper” distribution of productive forces which 
will result in equilibrium, that in pure theory this equilibrium 
will be achieved under laissez faire but that, for various reasong 
about whose izture there is as yet no certainty, things to-day 
are not working out as theory would lead us to expect. Captain 
Maemillan has done little more than record an emphatic 
personal opinion in favour of an attempt to repair by planning 
the failures of laissez faire. In what direction we are to look 
for the “ proper ”’ distribution of productive force, and what 
meaning we are to attach to those hackneyed phrases “* Saving 
and Investment ” are the questions we are all asking and which 
Captain Macmillan virtually ignores. It may be mentioned 
in conclusion that he ignores also the broader question how far 
it is possible to displace the motive of profit and loss from 
determining the distribution of productive energy, and yet 
stop short of what is ordinarily called State Socialism. 

Still those who want to be reminded what questions to ask 
themselves should certainly try to obtain a copy of Captain 
Macmillan’s memorandum. 


The Eye of the Needle 


The Tragedy of the Dardanelles. By Edmond Delage. Trans- 
lated by Winifred Ray. With an introduction by General 
Sir Ian’ Hamilton. (John Lane. ‘7s. 6d.) 


Tuts well-translated French view of the Dardanelles cam- 
paign is interesting, especially with Sir Ian Hamilton's Intro- 
duction ; for we too often confine our attention to our own 
deeds. The chief part of the book, as of the campaign, is 
naturally taken by ovr naval and military forces, but the 
author gives vivacious character sketches of both English and 
French personalities. French ships operated in the naval 
attack in March, when the picturesque Admiral Guépratte 
wished to lead the fleets, but was afterwards replaced by “a 
timid and obstinate admiral.” On April 25th, French troops 
under d’Amade, a dauntless soldier, made a brilliant feint on 
the Asiatic shore, and “left Asia with a heavy heart”; they 
played a notable part in the offensive operations at Helles, 
* attacking with drums beating and bugles sounding the 
charge.” D°Amade was succeeded by Gouraud, * the Lion of 
the Argonne,” with * the figure of an athlete and the tem- 
perament of a born soldier, at once fiery and sagacious ” ; 
after him came Bailloud, ** an old man of seventy with the 
manners of a trooper, but sparkling with ardour and wit and 
adored by his men ; he looked “ like a figure out of a picture 
by Raffet.” 

Sir Ian complained that “the experts from France are 
throwing cold water on our cause by day and night.’ M. Delage 
continues the process, calling the campaign “the most 
grievous error of the War,” in conception as in execution, 
although Winston Churchill’s “ardent imagination saw 
through the Dardanelles the shortest way to a triumphant 
peace.” But Sir Ian shows that both the French Generals 
d’Amade and Gouraud agreed with those who held that here 
the iron impasse of the Western Front could be turned and 
immense fruits of victory gained. Alas! for human error 
which made the defile of the Straits as difficult to pass as the 
eve of a needle! R. G. B. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strona. 


103. 6d.) 


Faraway. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 
(Heinemann. 


Wanderers in the Mist. By Heinz Liepmann. 
7s. 6d.) 

Nymph Errant. By James Laver. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Mary’s Neck. By Booth Tarkington. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. PriestLEy has hitherto been the noveiist of locale rather 
than of personality. He has been more interested in places 
than in people. This is not necessarily a defect, though 
it is certainly a danger: and, in his case, it is even harder to 
assess, since, unless I am completely wrong about him, it 
is the direct cause of the defect which paradoxically often 
gives us his best passages. None of Mr. Priestley’s characters 
has been able to walk down a street witheut tempting him 
to tell us all about the street: i.c., to desert personality 
for place. His angel pavements are more profoundly felt 
than those who tread them, and his characters slip around 
corners which remain in the memory long after they have 
passed, 

This may be a permanent quality of mind, though there 
is evidence to point the other way. The masterly English 
Comic Characters and the little book on English Humour 
could hardly have been written by a man who had no deep 
interest in character: and a play of very high quality, 
Dangerous Corner, devoted altogether to the study of character 
(even if it does treat its people as if they were maps), argues 
that Mr. Priestley has all the equipment for investigating 
the human being as well as the human scene. Faraway 
catches him in two minds. The novelist is definitely beginning 
to dominate the essayist: the digressions are fewer, and 
more directly connected with the story: but they are still 
the highlights. 

To William Dursley, maltster, of Buntingham in Suffolk, 
blows in one day (the phrase is exact) his uncle Baldwin. 
William, who has not seen him for years, gladly puts him up. 
After the visit of the sinister Garsuvin, Baldwin, at the 
point of death, tells William about the Island of Faraway, 
rich in uranium ore, which contains radium. He tells 
William the secret, revealing also that he has told another 
friend, Commander Ivybridge, the longitude of the island, 
and a third, P. 'T. Riley of San Francisco, the latitude. Then, 
to our regret, he passes from the story. William meets 
Commander Ivybridge and his friend Mr. Ramsbottom, 
who comes—can you guess from where ? 

* Ah do like good stoof. Ah’ve always been used to good stoof, 
and Ah know it when Ah see it and taste it, which is more than 
most people do.” 

Ramsbottom agrees to help finance the expedition, and they 
go off to San Francisco to meet P. T. Riley. The only worry 
William has is a letter from Garsuvin claiming a deed of 
partnership with Uncle Baldwin, which proves to be correct. 
William has destroyed the copy he found in Baldwin’s papers. 
He meets P. T. Riley, who turns out to be a girl! 

Mr. Priestley has set his stage royally, and I am not going 
to spoil anyone’s fun by revealing how the story goes on: 
but it does not follow the lines which I, simple-minded creature 
I freely confess that, if a story 
begins as a fairy-tale, I like it so to go on. The odds are 
always on the giant rather than on Jack, and that is why 
it is so pleasing when Jack kills the giant : for which reason 
I cannot help feeling a little resentful at the note of common 
sense, unanswerable though it is, which tones the end of 
this story. It is exciting enough, and lively enough—not 
unconnected with films, Garsuvin, and a Chilean battleship : 
but I wish Mr. Priestley had made a real, all-the-way holiday 
trip of it. 

The characterization is definite, and crystallized with 
many an excellent phrase. William looked “as if he had 
been put into cold storage at about his twenty-fifth birthday.” 
Listening to Mrs. Garsuvin was like hearing * the ordinary 
tinkling feminine music being played by ten brass bands.” 
The descriptions of America and the Pacific, and the portfolio 
of thumbnail character sketches are all lively and amusing. 
But, to my mind, Mr. Priestley is at his best at home. The 
accounts of Buntingham in the evening, of Lagmouth and 
its hotel, are simply first-class, No one alive is a better or 


a more heart-warming guide to the provincial town and to 
the good fellowship to be found in it. The first two hundred 
pages of Faraway have for me a delight and a companionable 
thrill, a gusto of perceptive enjoyment, which is rare outside 
Dickens: and, by their standard, the later parts of the 
book, with their tang of satire, seem to have gone a little 
sour. I felt as if I were a child suddenly reproved for enjoying 
myself and being told it was Sunday; as if an actor I was 
watching with delight had suddenly become self-conscious, 
and made me self-conscious with him. Be ail this as it may» 
Mr. Priestley’s recent work, with its many sides and its 
many possibilities of direction, makes him one of the most 
interesting figures in contemporary literature. He is a 
quick learner who is always learning: and he starts from 
formidable knowledge. 

Herr Liepmann’s wanderers wander in a mist indeed, 
though one cannot help feeling that they are personally 
responsible for three-quarters of it. They not only live 
in a wale—to borrow Mrs. Gamp’s phrase—but go much more 
than half way to take the consequences of their sitiwation. 
It is true that Feodor began life with a good deal against 
him. His mother had most unwillingly borne him to the 
local squire, one Szegedin, a hard-drinking brute who vented. 
his native melancholy in orgiastic ill-treatment of the 
peasantry : and, as a child, he had to be hung up in a basket 
to be able to sleep. Still, such a life as his can only be 
explained in terms of a definite germ in the blood which. 
prevents the victim from ever being happy. Once we can 
accept this premise, Herr Liepmann’s is a most moral book. 
Szegedin is so conscious of guilt that, when Feodor’s supposed 
father goes to ask him a favour, he thinks it is blackmail, infects 
the unhappy man’s livestock, and has his cottage burnt 
down. The results are inconvenient for Feodor, because he 
has just decided to ask Szegedin to murder him, when the 
incensed villagers arrive and execute their squire with ¢ 
chopper. The mortality average is kept up, however. by 
the death of both parents. Feodor joins the Russian army, 
fights, comes to Berlin, falls in love, is thwarted by his tem- 
perament, leaves the girl, and, failing a Szegedin, tries to 
commit suicide. Finally, after being mixed up in a robbery, 
he tells a comrade that ‘only criminals are good men.” 
The book is powerful enough, scene by scene, but I fear it 
will be difficult for English readers to take it entirely in the 
spirit in which it is intended. 

Miss Pratt, science mistress at the finishing school which 
houses Evangeline Edwards and her four companions, urges 
her charges never to be afraid to experiment, and to form 
their own conclusions without prejudice and without fear 
of the consequences. Evangeline, bound for an aunt in 
North Oxford, takes the advice, and experiments with a 
theatrical impresario named André de Croissant. He takes 
her to Deauville. Soon he is succeeded by Alexei, a Russian 
violinist of suicidal tendency : Pedro, gondolier-cum-painter, 
a man of highly cosmopolitan talent: Heinz, in whose 
company Evangeline visits a nudist colony: and Count 
Ferdinand, who makes her the stakes for a game of cards, 
and loses her to a Greek. Evangeline’s next adventiire is 
to be captured and placed in a harem. An American rescues 
her, and sends her back to her aunt, just a year after the 
date on which she was expected. Mr. Laver is always high- 
spirited, always lively, and often exceedingly funny; so 
funny that it seems ungracious to suggest a reservation. 
It is perhaps hardly his fault if the excellence of A Stitch 
in Time wrought up my expectation to something even 
funnier and subtler than this happy piece of nonsense: yet 
I will not admit that it is altogether mine. ‘This is a welcome 
addition to the two or three really amusing novels of the 
year: but A Stitch in Time was unique. 

Marv’s Neck is an old, respectable seaside resort on a New 
ingland promontory. The Masseys come there from Logans- 
ville, in the Middle West, and Mr. Massey tells the story of 
their efforts to penetrate its social system, at the heart of 
which were the Bullfinches. On the whole, they succecd, 
An engaging book, full of easy, happy portraiture, 
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Current Literature 


BOUGAINVILLE 
By Maurice Thiéry 

Tt was natural that M. Maurice Thiéry should follow up his 
recent study of Captain Cook with a memoir of Bougainville : 
Soldier and Sailor (Grayson, 15s.), for the brilliant Frenchman 
Was an exact contemporary and in many respects the counter- 
part of our great navigator. M. Thiéry’s book, translated by 
Miss Anne Agnew, is not improved by the imaginary conver- 
Sations introduced here and there to meet the demand for 
** romantic ’’ biography. But he records the facts clearly and 
brings out the worth of the man who to most English readers 
is a mere name. Bougainville, born in 1729, and so eminent 
as a mathematician as to be elected a Fellow of our Royal 
Society in 1756, served as a soldier under Montcalm at Quebec 
when his ‘‘opposite number,’ Cook, born in 1728, was acting 
as navigator to Admiral Saunders in the squadron which sup- 
ported Wolfe's besieging army. It was ill-luck and not bad 
management, according to M. Thiéry, that enabled Wolfe to 
effect a landing below the Heights of Abraham on September 
18th, 1759, and take Bougainville’s outposts by surprise. 
After the war the soldier took to the sea, founded a short- 
lived colony on the Falkland Islands, and then, like Cook, 
made a famous voyage round the world. This voyage (1766-69) 
is fully described in several pleasant chapters. Bougainville 
served under De Grasse at the surrender of Yorktown and 
shared in his defeat by Rodney off the Saintes in 1782. He 
survived the Terror. became a Senator under Napoieon, and 
died in 1811, more than forty years after Cook’s death. 


ST. THOMAS BECKET IN ART 
By Tancred Borenius 
' Henry VIII, in his reforming zeal, not merely looted the 
shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury and ordered all memorials 
of him to be defaced, but also proclaimed that he was no 
martyr. The King’s anxiety to discredit the most popular of 
English saints is partly explained by Professor Borenius’ 
learned and interesting monograph on St. Thomas Becket in 
Art (Methuen, 12s. 6d.). Here he shows by a wealth of 
examples how rapidly the cult of St. Thomas—murdered in 
1170 and canonized in 1173—spread throughout Europe, from 
Sicily to Iceland. The earliest representation of the saint is a 

















G. E. TREVELYAN’S 
APPIUS AND 
VIRGINIA 


“A remarkable, _ original 
and powerful novel... . 
One must feel grateful to 
anybody with a sufficiently 
strong mid to break such 
new ground. She has a 
remarkable imagination, and 
a style.” 

GERALD GOULD, in the Observer 
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mosaic figure at Monreale, dated not later than 1182: the 
Norman King who built the cathedral had married Henry Hs 
daughter Joan, The common seal of the City bore the figure 


of St. Thomas from a few years later down to the Reformation, § 


Throughout Europe, the author thinks, St. Francis alone among 
mediaeval saints gave so much occupation to artists of all 
kinds as our martyred Archbishop. The book is a good and 
instructive piece of research, admirably illustrated. 


THE UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
Edited by Henry Cecil Wyld 
A dictionary that is not either a midget or a monster has 


‘long been needed, to bridge the gulf between the standard 


Oxford Dictionary and the more portable, but not wholly 
reliable, works whose most general function appears to lie in 
affording relief to addicts to the crossword puzzle. The 


J 


= 
Cl 


Universal Dictionary of the English Language (Routledge, 42s.) 7 


is therefore doubly weleome, both as filling a very obvious 
gap and as providing, at a very moderate price, a work which 


will be acceptable everywhere from the office desk to the study 


shelves. The first requirement of a dictionary is to be up to 
date, so that the inclusion, among some 200,000 words, of a 
certain percentage of slang, though it may distress the pedants, 
is not only justified but necessary. Attention is paid to 
scientific and technical terms, to the change of meaning to 
which a word is liable in the development of its usage, and to 
the history of its inclusion in the language. 


etymologically-minded. Among medium-sized works, 
should become the standard dictionary. 


TEN YEARS OF TYRANNY IN 
By Pietro Nenni 

Whatever opinion may be held of Fascism as a material 
benefactor of Italy, none can deny that it has inflicted on her 
a moral wrong, for it has annihilated freedom of thought. 
This it does in self-defence, and that it should have done so is 
its own severest condemnation. Signor Mussolini, in the 
words of Signor Nenni’s Ten Years of Tyranny in Italy (Allen 
and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), which Anne Steele translates, ‘* stands 
revealed as the representative of a faction and the assassin of 
Liberty.””. How Italy is to regain her freedom Signor Nenni 
is unable to foretell, but he is confident that the day will come. 
Italy overcame the Austrian; ultimately she crushed the 
Bourbon of Naples, to whose ferocious methods Fascism’s 
sentences of 7,000 years of imprisonment in the last four years 
bear a dreadful likeness. The final act of the Italian Risorgi- 
mento remains to be played and the murder of Matteotti to be 
avenged. Meantime this book is a picture of ‘ Italy as she 
was and as she is to-day’; and if the shadow of European 
war deepens, the author considers that ** Fascism will inevit- 
ably play a provocatory part,’ and he deplores the fact 
‘that Europe has not pondered the situation as she should.” 


CLASSIC AMERICANS 
By Henry Seidel Canby 

There is in America to-day a very strong attempt to break 
away completely from the European tradition, and in par- 
ticular from that of the English. Like many critics, Mr. 
Canby, editor of the American Saturday Review of Literature, 
pleads in this Classic Americans from Irving to Whitman 
(Humphrey Milford, 12s. 6d.) for a pure American literature 
rather than a superficial imitation of the English. He tries 
to represent Poe, Whitman, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, 
Thoreau, Irving and Cooper as inevitable American writers, 
denying any foreign influence. He is eager that these 
men should be recognized first as Americans, and throughout 
the book this theme is constantly reiterated. Scholars in 
America, he maintains, have given too much significance to 
the value of European ascendancy. The same theme is carried 
into the field of ** psychology,” a word too often used loosely 
in this book, and a long account is given of the Colonial, 
Calvinist and Republican background which it is hoped will 
help to make clear the American to himself and, in particular, 
his relation to these writers. ‘Our native literature,” he 
stresses, ‘ has a value for Americans as an index to their emo- 
tional and intellectual life ** and ** American literature deserves 
to be studied in its American aspects.” Poe is treated mainly 
as a journalist, and in discussing The Purloined Letter he 
remarks : ‘* The detective story, of which this is the prototype, 
is, if you please, all fudge. But it is good fudge, and fudge is 
what we read it for.” Emerson he regards as the Dionysos of 
Puritan moralism : ** He is the vital spirit of intellectual joy 
breaking out in a New England become numb and dead except 
to industrial development and dry moralizing.” The ardent 
cultivation of the short story in America is explained. The 
best chapter is, however, on Hawthorne and Melville, treated 
together, but the book is written in a complicated, confused 
style, often rhetorical, with a strained use of words ; there is 
little which has not already been published in Classic 
Americans, but for the reader eager for a book written by an 
American on these Americans it is certainly interesting. r 
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OXFORD 


through the medium of its University 

Press, produces three books which 

intending visitors will find full of 
interest 


A HANDY GUIDE TO OXFORD 
By C. R. L. Fletcher. Revised edition, 1926. 
Illustrated. 1/- net. 


ARMS AND BLAZONS OF THE 
OXFORD COLLEGES 

By F. P. Barnard & T. Shepard. With the 

arms and blazons reproduced in full colours. 





3/6 net. 

THE STORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE IN) OXFORD 
STONE 
By E. A. G. Lamborn 
Illustrated. 5/- net. 

IT ALSO SPONSORS THE 


PUBLICATION OF BOOKS AT 
EVERY PRICE AND IN EVERY, 
FIELD OF SCHOLARSHIP: 


IN PARTICULAR 
it produces some of the best and 
cheapest reprints of English writers 
now obtainable 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 


A series containing now over 400 
titles. 2/- net each volume 


THE OXFORD 
STANDARD AUTHORS 


3/6 net each 


THE OXFORD POETS 


6/- net each. India paper, 7/6 net. 


THE OXFORD 
MISCELLANY 


3/6 net each 


WHEN YOU HAVE SEEN 
OXFORD, PAY A VISIT TO THE 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
AMEN HOUSE, WARWICK 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4, 


where you will be made welcome and shown 
the treasures of a great publishing house 


| past Balliol and Trinity, to look in at Blackwell’s famous 



































Travel 
A Day in Oxford 


WE are continually being asked how best to spend a day iy 
visiting Oxford. The answer is, of course, that a muc 
longer space of time is necessary : but this is hardly a practical 
answer. Let us assume, therefore, that you are a visitor, 
staying in London, who can afford only a single day. Hoy 
can it be most profitably spent ? 

Catch the 9.45 train from Paddington, which will ge 
you to Oxford at a few minutes past eleven. The retun 
fare is sixteen shillings, but on a Wednesday you may 
for eight. Incidentally, on the journey you will see Windso 
Castle (left-hand window, about twenty minutes on _ the 
way), Maidenhead, and, after the train branches north-west 
at Reading, some typical Thames Valley scenery. Look 
out for Dorchester Clumps, on the right, near Didcot, and 
a lovely glimpse of Abingdon Church on the left, soon afte 
Didcot is passed. When you get out at Oxford, cross the 
line by a subway, and take a ‘bus marked Cowley Road, 
asking to be put down at Magdalen. The ’bus carries yout 
quickly past hideous buildings to a cross-roads by a clock# 
tower. It is called Carfax. Note it, as it will be your chief 
landmark for the day. The ’bus will then swing you past 
St. Mary’s (left), the University church, between All Souk® 
and University Colleges, past Queens, and the noble course¥ 
of the street to Magdalen Tower. Get out, and go boldly? 
in at the small door near the foot, cross a courtyard with® 
the old school on your left, and enter the cloisters. Walk 
round to the left, till you find a doorway leading into the 
open, which brings you out facing a huge, bland Georgian 
front. Turn right over a bridge, and take the path leading 
to the left. This will soon bring you to the long stretch 


of Addison’s Walk, and, as you bear round past the narrow) 
river Cherwell, you will catch glimpses of Magdalen Tower) 


through the trees, and hear the bells. 


When you get back to the college, look in at the Chapel? 
(down on your left, just before you come out again into) 
the courtyard): then walk up the High as far as Queens, > 


the next college on your right: cross the road: and then 


take the first turn on the left, bringing you into Merton? 
Beside the great square tower you will find a footpath F 
Walk down and> 


Street. 
that leads into Christ Church Meadows. 
see the college barges by the river, if you have time, before 
bearing to the right and eoming out into St. Aldate’s, just 
below Tom Tower. 
To be traditional, you may turn into the Mitre, a little way 
down High Street (first on the right): if you prefer a Trust 
Tlouse, the Clarendon—one of their best—awaits you in Corn- 
market: or there is a good up-to-date restaurant, beloved 


of undergraduates, in Cornmarket Street (straight on across 


Carfax), at the corner of George Street, on the left-hand side. 
Personally, I recommend the * Golden Cross,’ a lovely old inn, 
also in Cornmarket Street, in a courtyard—first on the right. 


Having lunched at your leisure, go down Broad Street, 


bookshop. ‘Then cross the road, and go up some steps into 
the Bodleian Library and the Divinity School. Come out 
in front of the dome-shaped Radcliffe Camera—Brasenose 
on your right, All Souls on your left: turn sharp right up 
an alley between posts, and come out into the Turl. Turn 
left, and you will find yourself again in High Street. Cross 
over, go down a little way to your left, and turn down the 
first on the right (King Edward Street) till you reach a gate 
of Christ Church. 
Tom Quad. If you arrange with the porter at the gate, 
you may for a trifle see the dining hall and kitchens. The 
Cathedral—entrance opposite the tower—you may see for 
nothing. 


What you do after tea will depend upon your stamina. | 


If you are footsore, take a *bus from the Town Hall (between 
Carfax and Tom Tower) to the top of Boars Hill. The view 
of Oxford on the way back will be worth a good deal more 
than the fare. 





It should now be about time for luncheon. | 


Go in, bear left, and emerge into the great / 


If vou still have energy for walking, go down | 








Cornmarket Street, away from Carfax, straight on past the 
Martyrs’ Memorial and St. John’s College, along St. Giles. 


Fork to the right at a War Memorial, and then the first on 4 
the right will bring you into Parks Road beside Keble College. | 


Cross the road, turn right, and pass the new Rhodes building, 


t 


turning in at Wadham College to see the Chapel and Fellows’ | 


Garden, 


Then carrying on, take the second on the left, | 


under an ornamental bridge; look in at New College: and | 
carry on down New College Lane, emerging into the High | 


just below Queens. On your way to the station, stop as 
soon as you reach the Canal, and go along its Ieft bank till 
you come to the old tower of Oxford Castle, which once held 
Queen Matilda prisoner, Then catch your train (there are 


LOGE TERD 


plenty of good ones), having seen just enough of Oxford to | 


decide that you must return and spend a week there. 


Se ade pete 


Jt 
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CLARENDON 





The Trust House | 
in Oxford is 


Other Trust Houses 
in the vicinity are:— 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
WHITE SWAN 


TEWKESBURY 

SWAN HOTEL 
CHELTENHAM 

ROYAL HOTEL 


CHIPPING NORTON 
WHITE HART 





TRUST HOUSES LTD. 
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OXFORD COLLEGES: 
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but admirably informative and interesting 
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THE NEW LOG 





Illustrations by Epmunp H. NEW 
Letterpress by KE. G. WautTHyYCOMBE 
Preface by Professor GILBERT MURRAY 


“Though the letterpress consists of short 


accounts of all the colleges, the illustrations 
are the thing. They alone are worth far more 
than the modest sum at which the whole book 
is priced.”—Bookman. 
3s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 
To be obtained from 
B. H. BLACKWELL, LTD., BOOKSELLERS, 
BROAD STREET, OXFORD. j 

















_ TO OXFORD 


by the 


OXFORD AND KINGSTON 
STEAMERS. 


A two-day trip on well appointed Saloon Boats 
through the most 

CHARMING RIVER SCENERY 

Shorter River Trips for a Day or 

Half-Day on any part of the River. 


Bookings every Week-day from Paddington, Waterloo, and many 
other Stations at fares which include both Steamer and Rail 
connection. 


Descriptive Time Table on application. 


CABIN CRUISERS and Camping Craft of all types. 


| SALTER BROS., Ltd., 9 :kid3e, OXFORD. | 


IN THE WORLD. | 
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PRIVATE HOTEL 


GARDEN 


| “THE | ISIS” 


IFFLEY ROAD 
OXFORD 


PLEASANTLY 








SITUATED 





TELEPHONE: GARAGE 
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PARKER & SON, Ltd. 
Encrisu & ForreIGN New & SECONDHAND | 


BOOKSELLERS 


SINCE 


1798 

















27 BROAD STREET 


OXFORD 


INSPECTION OF OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK CORDIALLY INVITED. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS 
BOOKS PURCHASED 





21 TURL STREET 
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Finance—Public & Private 
In Defence of the Rentier 


I am afraid it is still necessary that investors should 
be on their guard against attempts to assail their 
just claim for an adequate return upon capital invested. 
Just why the view should be held in some quarters 


that any movement in the direction of checking 
wasteful State expenditure should be accompanied 


by the infliction of further pains and penalties on the 
rentier it is difficult to see, excepting on the lines of 
the fallacious Socialist idea that by attacking capital and 
invested interests the community derives some benefit. 
It might be thought that the events of recent years and 
the appalling industrial depression and unemployment 
which have followed, the years of attacks upon capital 
would have disproved the notion, but it persists. I am 
constrained to make these observations by reasons of 
the charactér of a recent debate in the Lords on the 
question of economy, followed by a rather surprising 
speech by Sir Pasil Blackett, one of the directors of the 
Bank of England, while certain proposals put forward by 
the leading organ of the Labour Party with regard to 
cutting down the capital of English Railways afford a 
further example of the tendencies I have in mind. 
Dest CONVERSION. 

At the present moment there is a general recognition 
of the desirability of the Government accomplishing a 
voluntary Conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan at the 
first possible moment, and so long as the scheme is 
purely voluntary the effect should be favourable to the 
Exchequer without any harm accruing to the national 
credit or to public confidence. It is, however, very dis- 
turbing to find in last week’s debate in the House of 
Lords leading statesmen referring to the possible need 
for an actual reduction in the scale of interest on the 
National Debt. Thus we find Lord Reading, in the 
debate which took place in the Lords on June 22nd, saying : 

“it might very well be that as time proceeded they would find 
it necessary to take some other steps with regard to the remaining 
£4,300,000,000 of National Debt in order to save some more in 
interest and in order that this figure of £276,000,000 might not only 
be reduced by £16,000,000, leaving £260,000,000, but that a further 
reduction in interest might be made. Everything must depend, 
of course, upon what happened in the future, but he could conceive 
circumstances in which they might find it necessary to take very 
strong measures.” 

And later in the debate the Marquis of Linlithgow said : 
‘© He was no Socialist, but he would say that they could not 
hope to correct the disharmony between revenue resources and 
national expenditure unless they proportionately scaled down the 
income of the rentier and the nominal value of the Debt.” 
These are cryptic utterances but clearly calculated to 
disturb the mind of the investor, and I certainly cannot 
regard them as helpful to any voluntary Conversion 
scheme. Moreover, if the speeches to which I have 
referred were somewhat cryptic in character, the same can 
searcely be said of Sir Basil Blackett’s speech at Cambridge 
last Saturday when he is reported as having stated : 

“Unless the level of prices could be substantially raised, the 
practical limits of taxable capacity in Great Britain would not 
permit of payment of the internal debt charges in full for much 
longer, and it would become necessary (probably in conjunction 
with some all-round sealing down of wages and money obligations) 
to scale down the intorest and principal of the national debt by 
legislative means.”’ 

The City does not, of course, at present take these 
speeches, cither individually or collectively, too seriously, 
but nevertheless they have been greatly resented in 
financial circles, especially as they have come at a time 
when, above all things, it is desirable that the confidence 
of the investor which has suffered so many shocks should 
not be further disturbed, 


A Fatse Ibe, 

In connexion with the conversion of the 5 per cent. 
War Loan there is one point which I think scarcely receives 
adequate recognition, Because the interest is not 
deducted at the source, the matter is often referred to 
as though the bulk of the recipients walked off with a 
clear 5 -per cent, interest. ‘That, of course, is not 
true; the only persons of whom it can be said are 





the very small investors who, by reason of thy 
meagreness of their incomes, are not liable to taxatiog 
at all, and have to make no subsequent refund to the 
Government. By far the greater number of holders of 
5 per cent. War Loan have to return the dividends in theit 
income tax statement and, of course, pay the full 55, 
in the £ income tax, which means that the net interest 
is only 33 per cent., while to the heavily penalized surtaxy 
payer the net return is even less. 
An INCONSISTENT Po.icy. 

A still more important point, however, is one which 
arises out of the present vague suggestions or threats of 
a scaling down of interest on the entire National Debt, 
It is this. Those who indulge in these suggestions offer 
as an excuse the fact that the fall in commodity prices 
has reduced the cost of living and that as a consequence 
the purchasing power of the dividend on the War Loay 
has been increased. And yet, in one and the same breath, 
those who put forward this suggestion are insisting— 
and quite rightly—upon the supreme necessity for 
measures being taken to raise the price of commodities to 
at least the level of 1929. Therefore, it would seem that 
the suggestion is first of all to penalise a holder of Govern. 
ment stock by a scaling down of interest rates on the 
plea that commodity prices have fallen and then imme: 
diately to take steps to raise the price of commodities 
once again. 

RAILWAY SHAREHOLDERS’ PLIGHT, 

Space will not permit my making more than a_ brief 
reference to another matter, which is of some concern 
to investors in English Railway stocks, who have suffered 
so greatly from the collapse in prices during the past 
decade, and especially during the past year. Only during 
last week holders of prior charge stocks of the L.MLS. 
Railway received a fresh shock from the announcement 
that the Directors were unable to declare any interest [ 
for the current half-year on the 4 per cent. Preference 
stock of 1923, while the general 4 per cent. Preference 7 
issue only receives half of the usual interim distribution, § 
and still more striking was the fact that on the 5 per cent, 
Redeemable Preference stock issued only a few years ago 
at par (it now stands at 44) the directors were only able to 
declare half of the interim distribution now due. This 
deplorable state of affairs in the English Railway market 
is, of course, primarily attributable to continued trade 
depression and the growth of road competition. How 
far it may be also connected with imperfect management 
it would be difficult to say, but that the situation from 
the stockholders’ point of view has been gravely affected 
by the sheltered character of the industry in the matter 
of wages there can be no question, and despite some 
drastic economies of recent years the fact remains that 
while gross revenues have fallen in an appalling fashion 
(notwithstanding the raising of passenger and goods rates) 
working charges have not been reduced in anything like 
the same proportion. 
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A DisquietTinG SUGGESTION. 

Undoubtedly the position is one which gives concern 
to the Railway workers themselves as well as to 
stockholders, and this fact is perhaps responsible 
in part for the suggestion which is being put forward 
to the effect that no time should be lost in recognizing 
the present deplorable situation by a drastic reorganization 
of railway capital. In other words, as I understand it, 
the suggestion is that stockholders should be called upon 
to accept the present situation as a permanent one and that 
by some drastic reduction both in Ordinary and Prior 
Charge capital the Railways should be made to appear 
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“to pay.” In my judgement stockholders should resolutely 
oppose any such suggestion at the present time. After all, 
it is only some two or three years since the four trunk 
railways were paying dividends on their Ordinary stocks, | 
and while it is possible that we may come to a time when 
reorganization of capital is inevitable, it should be the 
task of stockholders at the moment stoutly to resist any 
attempt to camoufler the situation by any writing down 
of capital. If the Railways are not run on an economic 
basis, let the fact be clearly revealed, as it is at present 
by the absence of dividends. 
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_A Canterbury Tale. 
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‘BLACKWOOD’ 
JULY. 
A Causerie—Sir Walter Scott and 
Almost an Ocean Mystery. By Shelimar. 
A Treasure-Hunt in the Andes. 


By Jchn Ernest Hodgson. 
By A. L. Maycock. 


* Maga.’ 


Clare College. 
A Train Journey. 


Fifty Years Between Cruises. 
By the Hon. Sir John W. 


A Badger Dig. By 


By Weston 


Martyr. 


Fortescue, LL.D., D.Litt. 
a Master of Foxhounds. 
Many Waters. By Al Khanzir. 
By Lady Kathleen Balfour. 
From the Outposts— 


Business and Pleasure with a Gun. 
The Rain-Maker. 


By F. D. M. 


and Abroad can have 
£ nae 


monthly for 


Subscribers both at Home 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ sent by post 
30s. yearly, or 15s. for six months. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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v/llMGONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANCE ST. LONDON W.C.2;imi). . 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


and After 
—— JULY CONTENTS INCLUDE 
OTTAWA:1894 AND1932 
By RICHARD JEBB 
WHITHER GERMANY? 
By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
‘OTTAWA AND 
AGRICULTURE 
By CHRISTOPHER TURNOR 
QUEEN VICTORIA— 
THE END 
By HAROLD STANNARD 
BREAKING UP THE ATOM 
By J. G. CROWTHER 
3/- net 


intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer. 


Arnual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), pest free. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


July, 1932. Se. Od. 
CONTENTS: 

INDIA: THE gy STEP 

Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I., «.C.1.E,. 
THE QUOTA CRAZ LE By Viscount ASTOR 
OUR. FINANCIAL PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS By HAROLD COX 
THE GREEK CRISIS By Or. WILLIAM MILLER 
RELIEF WORK: ITS ROMANCE AND CRITICISM 

By the 6 OF CANTERBURY 
WHERE MUSICAL CRITICISM GOES ASTRA 

By Rome ETHEL SMYTH, Mus.Doc. 

THE NEW RADICALISM IN a 


AUSTRALIAN CHARACTERISTICS 
A THEORY OF FREE CATHOL tng By J. W. POYNTER 
VAGRANCY: A NATIONAL PROBLE y MURIEL KENT 
AN IMMORTAL LOVE STORY, RECONSIDE RED 

By GEORGE EYRE-TODD 
THE HISTORY OF Ph FISHES 


the Rev. JAMES 8. JOHNSTON, F.R.Hist.S. 
By GEORGE GLASGOW 
The Pope and the Crisis; The Chain 


MAURITZ A. HALLGREN 
», © KENNETH HENDERSON 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
From Briining to Von Papen; 


of Debts. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
Publishing Office, 19 Cursiter Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR JULY: 


THEISM AND RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 


SPECULATION 
THE MOST REV. C. F. D'ARCY, D.D., F.B.A. 


OXFORD MORALISTS IAN GALLIE 


PROFESSOR J. JOHNSTONE 
THE AQUINATE PROOFS OF THE 


EXISTENCE OF GOD 
V. BURDWOOD EVANS, M.A., B.Litt. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


PROFESSOR JAMES DREVER 
THE SIZE-FACTOR IN ART E. M. ROWELL 
New Books, 


Philosephical Survey. Institute Netes. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual subscription 14s. net post free 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2. 
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takes a poor child away from London's 
mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy in 
the country. You who know the pleasures 
of the country and can enjoy them at will 
can hardly realise what they mean_ to 
children who know nothing ‘but airless 
poverty-stricken surroundings. Please send 
a pound for the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 5), 17 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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“LEWIS CARROLL. 
A CENTENARY EXHIBITION 


To celebrate the centenary of the birth of Lewis Carroll, the 
creator of “ Alice in Wonderland,” an Exhibition is being held 
in the Court House during July. Portraits, Drawings, Manu- 
scripts, Letters, Photographs, Personal Relics, and all kinds 
of editions of his books will be on view, and admission is 


free. A detailed catalogue is available. 


A Special Display of Lewis Carroll’s Books can also be 
seen in the Children’s Bookroom on the Second Floor. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers to His Majesty The King 


350 Oxford Street, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 3 3601 — 
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Extensive S FE A i O N 
front. Write for 
Bracing x ome Hi tustrated 
alr. , = goes Guide to 
Golf, Town Clerk 
Tennis, or Sez., Box 
Ba. thins, 7, Chamber 
Boating, GATEWAY ay cic 
Fishing, 
etc. 





S.R. Expresses from Waterloo, week-days, 8.40, 11.0 a.m., 12.40 
3.0 p.m.; Sundays, 11.0 a.m., 3.0 p.m. 


Return fares: Tourist 35/3 

(any day available 3 months), Holiday’ (Fris. 8-17 days. 

Sats. 7-16 days, Suns. 6-15 days) and Week-end Tickets (Fris 
Sate., Suns.), 25/9 return. 

















STRATHPEFFER SPA 
Ta aaerT Sa FaSa aR TE 


For the treatment of all kinds of Rheumatism, 
Skin Diseases, and High Blood Pressure. 








| All information from the Manageress, Tke Pump Reoni. 
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GOOD NEWS 
BAD TIMES 


Again 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


has declared the Annual 


Compound Bonus. of 


42/-% 


“This is a fine achievement.” ; 
—The Economist. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Write for copy of leaflet “A.C.13” to 


The STANDARD JIFE 


SURANCE COM 
HEAD OFFICE 


3 GFORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ecs 
tSaPALL MALL sw. 








These insect pests can ruin 
, > S$ your flowers, fruit and_vege- 
e rN tables in a few days. Unless 
\ 4 dealt with promptly you can 
: | see months of work spoiled before 
your eyes. 
Kilsect—the non-poisonous powder 
insecticide—will deal death to pests 
and protect your plants. Bix- 
penny packet contains sufficient 
to make 3} gallons of the most 
effective insecticide in the world. 
Send for free booklet S.19.a, ‘‘ How to 
make your Garden Beautiful—and 
Profitable.” 
‘\ ROBINSON BROTHERS LTD., 
WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 








IMPORTANT LECTURES 
to explode popular fallacies and current myths. 
“That the Press is instructive to the Public.” 8.30 p.m. 
TUESDAY, JULY Sth. By HAMILTON FYFE. CAXTON HALL, 
Chairman: VERNON BARTLETT. WESTMINSTER. 
“ That Nationalism and Imperialism are conducive TICKETS, 2/- each, ob- 
te Human Welfare.” THURSDAY, JULY 7th. {@inable from the NEW 


EUROPE GROUP, 55 
By R. W. POSTGATE. Chairman: F. J. ADKINS. Gower Street, W.C. 1. 








TRAVEL ADVICE ~—_—si| 


We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of travel 
articles _~— in our columns. Enquiries should be 
| addressed to the Travel Manager, “‘’ The Spectator,” 
99 Gower Strect, London, W.C. 1. 

















In a recent Advertisement Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream was priced at 1/3 per tube. This should 
have been 1/6. 














Financial Notes 


Home Ratitways Heavy. 


Tur stock markets have displayed an uncertain tendency 
during the past week. There has been an underlying note of 
hopefulness with regard to the outcome of the Lausanne 
Conference, but at the same time markets have become 4 
little weary at the delays in reaching decisions, and it has been 
most difficult to tell whether President Hoover’s message con. 
cerning disarmament has or has not been of assistance to the 
Lausanne Conference. On the whole high-class investment 
stocks have been well maintained, a good feature among Home 
securities has been the rally in Shipping shares, a rally helped 
during the last few days by the success which appears to have 
attended the important test of the Cunard Steamship Company 
with regard to the mixture of coal and oil for fuel. On the 
other hand, foreign Government stocks, which are regarded 
somewhat as a barométér of Lausanne and Geneva, have been 
somewhat dull, and there has been continued weakness in 


Wall Street, with consequent dullness in Transatlantic shares, [ 


* * * * 


“ Exco ”’ PrRrorits. 


I am always glad to draw attention to the first reports of 


industrial concerns when the figures amply confirm the 


forecasts in a previous prospectus of an issue of capital. Iam > 


able to do this in the case of the first report of E. K. Cole, the 7 


all-electric wireless manufacturing company. A public issue 
was made last year when the profits for 1931 were stated at 
£114,498. The report just issued, however, now shows that 
for the year 1931-2 the profit was £131,205, after allowing for 
directors’ fees and depreciation. 
40 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, leaving £20,542 to be 
carried forward as against £7,000 brought in. 


* a a * 


AMALGAMATED DENTAL. 


Another satisfactory industrial report is that of the Amal- 
gamated Dental Company, whose satisfactory character is 
emphasized, moreover, by the fact of the steadiness of profits 
over a period of years. For the fifth successive year the divi- 
dend on the Deferred capital is maintained at 5 per cent., tax 
free, and, notwithstanding unfavourable financial conditions, 
trading profits for the year rose by nearly £3,000 to £221,875, 
A larger appropriation for taxation, however, slightly reduced 
the net profit to £155,406 as compared with £160,749. A sum 
of £15,000 is again placed to Reserve, and the slightly larger 
balance of £11,859 is carried forward. 


* % * * 


P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION. 


If we allowed for the world depression the annual report and 
balance-sheet of the P. & O. Banking Corporation is a tho- 
roughly satisfactory one, the total net profit of £107,265 being 
only about £1,000 less than in the previous year, while the 
total balance available is actually larger than a year ago owing 
to the higher balance brought in. The balance-sheet is also a 
very liquid one with an increase in the total of cash, notwith- 
standing a small decline in deposits. 


td %* * * 


ANGLO-SoutH AMERICAN BANK. 


I would congratulate the new chairman of the Anglo-South 
American Bank upon the courageous and straightforward 
presentment of the position which was made to shareholders 
at the Extraordinary general meeting held on Monday. The 
new chairman had the exceedingly unpleasant task of pro- 
posing certain resolutions which for the time being places the 
control of the bank in the hands of an important group of 
English banking institutions headed by the Bank of England. 
At the same time, Sir Bertram Hornsby was able to demon- 
strate very clearly, first the necessity for such measures, 
second the fact that the powerfulness of the group taking 
over control temporarily constituted an absolute guarantee 
for depositors, while in the third place he was able to show 
that the scheme before the stockholders presented the best 
chance of ultimate recovery in the event of an improvement 
in trade. Moreover, there is little doubt that any improve- 
ment in world trade which caused a rise in commodity 
prices would have a profound effect upon South America, 
with favourable repercussions upon the interests of 
the Anglo-South American Bank. Nevertheless, the losses 
which have been suffered by Anglo-South American Bank 
shareholders, as represented by the heavy fall in the value of 
the shares, must be a matter for keen regret, and if Sir Bertram 
Hornsby is to be congratulated upon the frankness and courage 
with which the scheme for dealing with the situation was pre- 
sented, so the Anglo-South American Bank shareholders must 
be congratulated upon the courage and fine spirit in which the 
proposals were accepted. A. W. K. 
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The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid 
endeavour and self-sacrifice. | 
62,800 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 





unheeded. 
Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- 


Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each, 


WILL YOU SEND 


3 /- 


TO-DAY ? 


Tur EARL OF HARROWBY, Lr.-Cot. C. R, SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


r-LONDON POOR CLERGY 














LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 




















HOLIDAY FUND 


Founded by the late Archbishop MACLACAN in 1876 
(when Vicar of Kensington). 


Administered by the Ven. the Archdeacons of the Diocese of London 
The object of the Fund is ONTRIBUTIONS to the 
to assist in providing Holli- eee bets it a 
days for the poorer Clergy this season, addressed to 
in the whole Diocese of the Hon. Treasurer, the 
Lo don and in addition it Rev. Preb. G. H. Vincent, 
eee St. Martin's Church, Ludgate 
makes Block Grants to the Hill, E.C. 4, will be grate- 
Dioceses of Southwark and _ fully received. 
Chelmsford (London-over- 
the-Border). 


Bankers: Westminster 
Bank Ltd.. 5 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. 4. 
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Tell your 
Tailor- 


F a suit fails to give you good service, 


quickly losing shape and_ style, 
probably the linings are at fault. Tell 
your Tailor that you require only 


** COURTINE ” LININGS — woven by 
COURTAULDS. Silky, strong and 
handsome, they are guaranteed trouble- 
free. Styles and colours for all purposes. 


99 








If any difficulty 
tn obtaining 
“COURTINE” 
LININGS, write 
divect to the 
Manufacturerss 
COURTAULDS, 
Ltd., 16 St. Mare 
tin’s - le - Grand, 
London, E.C. 1. 


GISTERED) 


The name is on 
the selvedge, 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 
















CARR'S 
oo-4- 2 on - 
WATER 
BISCUITS 


” CARR'S 
CELERY 
BISCUITS) 





By Appointment 


Here is the perfect Water Biscuit, and 
here, too, something else, equally perfect 
and quite new, Carr’s CELERY Biscuit, 
Only Carr’s can make such a Water Biscuit, 
and CELERY stands unrivalled in a class 
of its own, 

But Carr’s have been making Biscuits for 
more than a hundred years ! 





— — a 
CARES 
OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND © 


On Sale in all the Leading Stores 
in the U.S.A. 

Agerts: Julius Wile, Sons & Co, 
10 Hubert Street, New York. 








GET RID tf 
yur GOLD } 


AND SOVEREIGNS WHILE 
PRICES ARE STILL HIGH. 


il good Jewellery. lh 


We pay TIlighest Prices for GOLD, SILVER, 

DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, DENTAL PLATES, 

Antiques and Valuables. Highest London Price for 

SOVEREIGNS. Special Rates for Large Quantities. 

Forward per Registered Post or Registered Ruil. 
Bank Notes by return. 


BENTLEY & CO., 


Bullion Dealers to the Banks, 


7a NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


We have a Large Demand 
for Old English Silver and 








To CENTRAL AFRICA || 
THE BENGUELA RAILWAY | 


and 
LOBITO BAY | 


in 
ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA. 
From Europe and North America. 


| 





If you wish to travel to Central ‘Africa by the shortest 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham 











Street, EC. 2. 
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1000 


£16 10s. a year from 
£24 
£41 


9? 9? 


9? ” 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No. shareholders. 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 


: payment of 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 








age 25 
35 


” 


RED, WHITE 


FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 





& BLUE 





45 


Paid up -Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve 


Reserve Liability o 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ‘eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the ‘Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. i 


Stimulating, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue. RECOMMENDED by DOCTORS, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


eee one eee one one 


£4,500,000 
£2,475,000 
£2,000,000 


£4,500,020 


. one 


f Proprietors under the Charter ... 


Deposits for fixed periods ieceived, 





LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


LIBERTY'S SUMMER 


BEGINS ON MONDAY. 


990 PERSIAN RUGS 


SALE 


FROM 63/- EACH. 
REGENT STREET, W, 








THEATRES 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
Nightly at 8.30, 


by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols. 
EDITH EVANS. 


(Ger. 4517.) 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2.30, 
EVENSONG 


Violet Vanbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 








WESTMINSTER, 








No commission, 


EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 


HAROLD YOUNG, 


Victoria, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 2/5 to 9/- 
Matinee, Sat., 2.30 (last week), 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 





GILLIAN SCAIFE, EUGENE LEAHY., 











Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a ltne charged as a 


tine. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts ; 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 18; 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 





PERSONAL 


LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 
tific voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
—Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St., W. 


RE you interested in international affairs? If so, 
A write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C., for full particulars, 











FVLDERLY person wishes to hear of Society willing to 
“4 take over house and garden in trust for officers’ 
widows and daughters left in poor circumstances. About 
22 rooms-——some furnished. El. light, gas, hot water, &c. 


—Write Box A608, Spectator, 

F you would seo without glasses send stamped 
I addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON, 
Abford House, Wilton Road, 8.W. 1. 


AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
> urgently needed for Men, Women and Children. 
Our poor people in East London slums suffer greatly.— 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 


ss KRBA AMARGA ” TEA RADICALLY CURES 
Y RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
a cure; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: G,. Ltoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 

















to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





ea AIR FOR “‘SLUMLAND, 





As you plan your SUMMER HOLIDAY, pleas® 
give a thought to the dwellers in this backwater 
DOCKLAND SLUM, for whom there will be no 
HOLIDAY without your aid, 


£] will give one slum child two weeks’ glorious 
Holiday. 

The MOTHERS, too, who slave the whole year 
round to keep their homes together on a scanty 
and uncertain wage, NEED physical and mental 
RECREATION to face another year of endless 
toil in dreary Slumland, 


£] will send a tired mother for one whole week’s 
Holiday—one week of glorious freedom 
from worry. 

FRESH AIR and GOOD FOOD WILL WORK 
WONDERS ON THIS HUMAN WRECKAGE, 
HOW MANY WILL YOU SEND? 
Gabriel's 


Donations to Rey. NeEL LAMBERT, St. 
Vicarage, Poplar, E. 14. 








MEDICAL 


ANISH THE TORTURE OF NERVES! 382 pages 
of vital, health-restoring revelations Free. 2d 
postage.—D, I’. Joyomoro, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C. 4, 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
RADZIOGOATE DISEASE 
E by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race, 


Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 





‘NHAFTESBURY SOCIETY and R.S.U., PROVIDES 
S HOLIDAYS in Homes and Camps for thousands of 
peor and crippled children from 4 to 16 years of age 
trom 167 Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours, A Guinea 
pays for a fortnight. Gifts urgently needed.—JouN 
Kirk Hovsz, 82 John Street, W.C. 1. 


16 000 EAST END CHILDREN will have a 
> 


long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer, COST 2s, EACH. WILL YOU 
HELP TO GIVE 12 HOURS’ HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum home ‘of East 
London’s Endless Environs? Please respond liberally 
to YLH® SUPBRINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, Lond a, E, 1, 








CINEMAS 
BE ACADEMY CINEMA. 
Oxford Street (opp. Waring’s), Ger. 2981, 
COMMENCING SUNDAY, JULY Srp. 
Piel Jutzi’s Sociological Drama of Berlin, 
“ MUTTER KRAUSEFN.” 





: 


TENTH WEEK 
“ MADCHEN IN UNIFORM.” 





OF CAMBRIDGE, 
Cambridge Circus, Tem, Bar. 6056. 
SUNDAY, JULY 35prp, 
Premier EKK’S Russian Sound Film, 
“THE ROAD TO LIFE.” 
(Russian dialogue, with English Explanatory titles.) 


_ 





500 seata at 1s. 6d. 


Prices, 13. 6d.—8s. 6d. 
2—11, Sundays 6—11, 


Continuous performance 





MEETING 








TATIONAL HOMECRAFT 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of this Aassociation will be held in 
No. 4 COMMITTEE ROOM, 


CHUROH 
HOUSE, DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, 


on 
THURSDAY, JULY 7th, 
at 4.30 p.m, 


Dr. Scott will address the meeting on 
“The Lesson of the Homecraft Experiment,” 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. . 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given, 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053, 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





PRES BCE COLLEGS 
(University of London), 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws, 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
particulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, 





ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 


S,W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W, KENSINGTON, W.14, Chairman: 
EK. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal : Miss K, M. 


Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY, 
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SEC CRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES — continued 





OMB CIVEL, INDIAN CHVIE, 
H Preparation by Staff of over 30 Tutors. 
pAVIBS’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Padd. 3352 
SHORT COURSE BEGINS JUNE 27th. 


CONSULAR,F.O 





OYAL HOLLOW: OLLEGE. 

R (UNIVERSITY OF ‘ TONDON ) 
Principal: Miss E. C. Hieeins, B.A. 

the Michaelmas Term commences on ‘Thursday, 
t.tober. 6th, 1932. The College prepares women 
stadents for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 
yen Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and 
+ veral Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for three 





years, will be offered for competition in Mareh, 1933. 
For further particulars apply to the SRORETARY, 
xeyal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey, 





mHE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 
. DEPARTMENTS OF ENGINEERING, 
iiechanies and Mechanical Engineering 





PROFBSSOR ALEXANDER L, MELLANBY, D.Se., 
M.1.Mech.E. 
ASseeiATE PROFESSOR WILLIAM KERR, Ph.D 
ART... M.1.Mech. Fk. 
piecctvieal Engineering : 
PROFESSOR STANLEY PARKER SMITH, DSe., M.TLELE.. 


A.M. Inst.C.8. 
Civil Engineering : 
PROFESSOR GEORGE 
M.Amer.Soe.C. FE. 
Wining Engineering : 
Professorship at present vacant. 
t henical Engineering : : 

Professor of Technical Chemistry : 
D.8e., LL.D., Ph.D., F.L.C. 
Complete conrses of instruction are prov ided,quatifving 
far the Diploma and Associateship of the College and 
for the Degree of B.Se. in Engineering of Glasgow 

University. 
Composition fee, not exceeding 2 
Session 1932-33 begins on Tuesday, September 20th 
Calendar, by post 3s., and prospectus, gratis, may be 
«btained on application to the SECRETARY. 


Monxevrk, Bse., 


Bi .Pust..b 


THOMAS GRAY 


3 guineas per annum 





RAINING FOR SOWCIAL WORK. 


FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MEDDLESEN. 





ik GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM | 


2 CRUISES | 
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NORWAY 
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EMPRESS OF 
AUSTRALIA 
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iz 22.000 tons. j | 
- BIGGEST BRITISH SHIP =| 
\< GRUISING NORWAY 
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First — onty. 





SdTIOM - WI 





|7' Large P i Pool. 

jj Splendid Fn Magnitisent 

\O Lounge—Ba!troom. Palatial Public 

; Reems. Glorious Games-treck avd | 
lo Sun-Deck. Finest Cuisine & Service. (| 
l50 14 days’ Cruise Ncrwegian Fjords \7o!} 
lm) atid North Cape. From Southampton my 
> duly 14. (immingham July 15.) '>} 
> From 21 gns. j=! 
|) $4 days’ Cruise Norwegian Fjords and ys 
| Nerthern Capitals. From immingham =| 
‘ee July 29. From 21 gns. | 
= Write for Canpac Cruise = 
|| Programme, to:— { 
i A. R. Powell, Cruise Dept., >| 
I<) << 
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sr, le\ 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for &| \&) 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended | |© 1O 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders lz pal 
orto begin training for future work as hospital almoners, | |p 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, ke. Courses | | o| ae Charing Cross, London, a 
urranged to suit needs of individual students, A few] wm} 13 103 Leadenhall Street, 2 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full| |_| London, E.C.3 ; or Local Agents 
yarticulars irom Miss PRESTON, Principal. Q| Everywhere. ‘9 
x 
m 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 
ANCHESTER NIVERSITY. WARDEN OF 
d LANGDALE HALL. 
(Church of England University Hostel tor Werien.) 
Number of Students, 36. Salary £200 and superannua- 
tien allowance, Degree essential. 
Applications to be made, with references and full par- 
alars, before July @th, to Rev. A. BorreriLy, st. 
Hilda’s Reetory, Old Trafford, Manchester, 


N ATAL 
a 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN” ENGLISH. 
Applications, with birth and medical certificates, and 
ene copy of testimonial, are invited for the post of— 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH, 
fo begin duties on March Ist, 1933. Honours Degree 
n English or equivalent essential. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
(University of South Africa.) 


Salary - { Men : £400—425—500 per annum. 
sieges’ Women : £300—325—400 per annum, 


Yrobational period—two years, 

460 allowed fer passage. 

- Membership of Provident Fund is compulsory. 

Applications should be posted direct to reach: 

The REGISTRAR, 
Box No. 375, 
Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal, South Africa, 
vot Jater than August 3rd, 1932. 

Full details of Provident Fund and other information ; 
e¢., cost of living, &e., can be obtained from the under- 
tigned, 

WEBSTER, STEEL & CO., 
9 St. Helen’s Place, 
Bishopsgate, 


London, F.C, 3. 





aide OF ABERDEEN 
OF FRENCH, 
University Court will shortly proceed to the 
@ppeintment of an incumbent of the CARNEGIE 
(HAIR OF FRENCH, the patronage of which is vested 
in the University Court. 

lhe salary proposed is £1,075. 

Persons of British nationality desirous of being con- 
riecved for the office are requested to lodge their names 
vith the Secretary to the University on or before 
Joly 18th, 1932. 

The Conditions ef Appointment and Form of Appliea- 
tem inay be obtained from the undersigned. 

}. BUTCHARY, Secretary, 
Aberdeen, 


CHAIR 


Phe 


dhe University, 
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FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


EKAUPRE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—A first- 

class French Finishing School for girls. Prospectus 

and references from Miss Jupson, The Abbey, Malvern 
Wells, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ERESFORD HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (recog. by 
B.o.E.). Girls 7-18, Entire charge. Preparation 
for examinations and University —Apply PRINCIPALS, 





R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY.— Moderate 
inclusive fee. Individual] attention. Head-Mistress, 





Miss E, C. NIGHTINGALR, M.A. 

\T. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
' Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albans. Church ef 
England Independent Girls’ Public School. University 
Examinations. Large bearding heuse. Extensive play- 
ing fields.—Por Partienlars, apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





: MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS, 
WW) (English Church) Beautiful house and grounds 


Qualilied staff.—Apply SISTPR-IN-CHARGR. 





oo LANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Boarding 
K and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 


sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTRESS, 





HE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS, WORCESTER- 
SHIRI A boarding-school for girls with special 
Preparatory House for 30 younger pupils. Recognised 
and inspected hy Board of Education. Beautifully 
situated high on the slope of the hills in large grounds 
and playing fields. The aim of the School is to give a 
wide general education on modern lines, with special 
attention to miusie, and modern languages, For 
terms, scholarships photographs, apply to the 
SECRETARY. 





art 


and 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

Boarding school on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly quatified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCR&TIA M, CAMERON, Fia. Hon. 


SUSSEX, 





School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 
HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Graduate staff: Prepara- 


tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
plaving grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming, excellent health reeord ; individual care.— 
Scholarships aveilable-—Apply the PRINCIPALS, 














€0-EDUCATION 


HE New School (founded 1925), 04-98 Leigham Court 

Road Streatham Hill, S.W.16. Day Sehool 

(with Hostel) tor boys and giris on the methods of Rudolf 
Steiner.— For prospeetus apply to the SECRETARY. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
VOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. 


/ 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the 





End, 3703. 
Leaving Scholar- 
HBPAD-MASTER. 





ee PLACE (Boys), SHELLEY HILL (Girls). 


Two beautiful Preparatory, Scheols where health and 
good food are of paramount importance. No 
for seven years. 

Both schools have 
trained nurses. 

Reduction for brothers and 
include part uniform and music. 

Capt. and Mrs. HoLLINGWORTH 


iliness 


lovely grounds, swimming baths, 


sisters. Girls’ 


fees 


Highcliffe, Hants. 





WATERFORD.— Founded by 
Opened to public 1874. Re- 
Apply HEAD-MassTER,. 


EWTOWN SCHOOL, 
yf Soc. of Friends 1798. 
cently reorganized and extended 





YEBRIGHT SCHOOL, WOLVERLEY, near KID- 
S DERMINSTER.—The Governors are able to offer 
a first rate education for £70 p.a., owing to endowment. 
Additional buildings at a cost of £45,000 opened in 1931. 
University Exhibitions of £100 p.a. offered annually.— 
Apply, HEAD-M4STER. 





RIOR’S FIELD, GODALMING. 

A boarding school for about 80 girls, standing high 
in beautiful grounds. The premises were built for the 
purpose and include a Library, Gymnasium, Studio, 
Classrooms, besides three sitting-rooms for the use of the 
girls, most of whom have single bedrooms. The school is 
recognized by the Board of Education, and aims at giving 
a wide general education; when old enough girls are 
prepared for the U niversities or can specialize in any 
fra nch ©) study, including domestic science. Particular 
attention is paid to modern language 

For terms, ce ulars of ailisiaehin, &e., please apply 
o the— 

Head-Mistress, Miss BURTON-BRoWwN, M.A, 


TILLASTON SCHOOL.—An examination for En- 
\ trance Scholarships (of £50 and £40) and Exhibi- 
tions will be held on July 12th and 13th.—Apply Heap- 
MastTeER, Willaston Scheel, Nantwich. 








BOOKS, &c. 


VERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The East 

End Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures 

of East End life. Send your name and address, and 

we will send you a copy of this month’s isene.— 

SUPERINTENDENT. EAST END MISSION, ——— Cen- 
tral Hall, Commercial Road, London E.1 














REFRIW SPA WATER 


TAKEN AT HOME 


cures RHEUMATISM 


It costs nothing to write for 

particulars of these wonderfully 

curative waters and how this 

simple, efficacious and inexpen- 

sive treatment is supplied direct 
to patients through post. 


Manager, Pumproom and Baths, 
Trefriw Wells, Trefriw, N. Wales. 


(Member of British Spas Federation.) 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. Js. per 
1,000, carbons 3d., Plays 21d. per page, earbons, Id. 
Write WINIFRED Nash, 45 Dorset Street, W.1. 








YEW WRITERS.— Novels, plays and MSS. on popular 
N or specialized subjects weleomed and promptly con- 
sidered.— TEMPLE BAR PUBLISHING Co., LTD., 30 St. 
Martin’s Court, W.C. 2 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good Stories, 
é&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
KONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, §.W. 1. 





1ONG-POEMS Wanted. Songs and musieal composi- 
S tions also considered for publication. Known and 
writers invited send MSS.—PETRR DerReK. 
108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


unknown 


Lrp., Dept. Z.B., 

RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet, 
InsviTuTe (Dept 85D), Palace Gate, W, &, 





in 
KEGENE 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE CRUISE to TO LET, &. 
BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD. myo aE T.—August, cottage on Leith Hill, Surrey, 
SILVER and SOVEREIGNS, Banknotes per 5 beds, h. & c. water in bedrooms. Telephone 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, Garage £5 5s. week. Full particulars from the Tr 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and MANAGER, Spectator ‘olaies.” — 
Dental wi (not V uleanite). Large vd ‘small quantities 
Goods returned if price not accepte Send or bring h PERFE CT Shi a —— 
on the Ip . 


RANDORA 


your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY and CO., 74, New 




















Bond Street, "London, = 
FOR SALE 
NATIVE Sponges.—Write ‘‘ Spong,”” Bimini, Bahamas. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
A REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 


100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manuiacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Ltp., 90 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaceos; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s. 6d. per 4-Ib. tin, post extra. 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. - Tweed patterns free on re- 
quest.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you COCKROACHES ? Then buy 

“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH - PASTE; 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the Globe ; 
extermination guaranteed; from Chemists,~ Boots’ 
Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: Howarths, 473, 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 
H to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the’Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% tor 52. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 8s. Specimens sent, 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 


EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St.Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 

















FOR THE TABLE, be: 


EST fatted spring chickens & ducklings, 7/-, 8/6 pr 
trs’d fr,—N, Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork 








boilers, 5s.; p. free 
Cork, 


RIME Roasting Fowls, 6s. pr. ; 
—HURLEY, North Square, Rosscarbery, 





EA for the discerning. Finest blend Sylhet and 
Ceylon leaf with Darjeeling Broken Orange Pekoe. 
Packed in 1b, lined boxes 3/-, three boxes 8/6 p. free.— 
EASTERN Imports, LTD., 141 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2 








THE QUEEN 
OF CRUISING 
LINERS 


N° other Liner afloat can offer you such 
charm and comfort. Glorious Games Decks, 
beautiful Public Rooms, silent Card Room, 
delightful Ballroom, Verandah Café, exquisite 
Louis XIV Restaurant, Open Air Tiled Swim- 
ming Bath, Gymnasium, silent Sun-Decks away 
from Games. Every Stateroom a Cabin-de-Luxe. 


NORWEGIAN CRUISES 


JULY 9 DAYS FROM 30 GNS 
To Iceland, Ps Sone Noh Cape and the 
Norwegian Fjords 





JULY 30 DAYS FROM 20 GNS 
o the Norwegian Fjords and Bergen 
AUGUST 13 DAYS FROM 32 GNS 


£ 
To Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Esthonia, Letvia, Germany 


and Holland. 


Write for 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
wine 2966). Liverpool: 10, Water 
Street, and Principal Tourist Agents. 


all-the-vear Cruising Brochure 











HOLIDAY APARTMENTS 


HETLAND ISLES.—Lady receives paying guests, 
+) Comf. house close sea. Good loch & sea-trout fishing, 
Terms 2} gns.—Write No. 94, KEITH & Co., Edinburgh, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


A’ 





BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of 4 





Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 
ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First. 
class residential, Fully liceased. A.A., R.A, 


Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759, 

ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE & 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 

RAC, 








Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
Illd. Guide from J. T, CuLLEY, Manager. 
DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvillg 


Crescent. Tgms.; “Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 


iE ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. *Phone 311. 


LANDUDNO,.—THE CRAIG-Y-DON (Temperance), 

Promenade. Ideal centre for Touring ‘“‘ Snow. 

Accom. 200. Lift, lounge, writing, recreation 
Tariff, PROPRIETRESS. Tel. 6489 








Winter terms from 2} gns. 





donia.’ 
rooms. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. Vor health, 


comfort, and pleasure, 270 
Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. 


Illus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the a 

PEOPLE’S REVRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
TD. 4 

P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEoRGE’s House, 
STRELT, W. 1. 


TE\EIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billards. ‘Turkish and electric baths in house. 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel | 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and § 


193 Rucest 











reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated ‘Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655, 
JHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 


fast 5s. 6d. day, or 303. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 


St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Break- 
With dinner 6s. 6d., or 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 

of Great Britain and Ireland from the SrectTator’s Recommended List. 

the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY., 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—PUL' 


cY. 
any AL YORK House, 
>A 


Ss 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVIRBLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS, 

—ROYAL ALBION, 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOK CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL, 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT a HE “oe 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District)—VICTORIA 
CALLANDER (Perths.). OT PALACE, GHY, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BUI 
CASTLEROCK (Co. + sondonde rry).—GOLF. 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
—RHOS ABBEY. 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE, 
CRAWFORD, N.B. anaes). —CRAWFORD. 
CROWBOROUGH.—BEACON, 
GROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK. 
ORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS, 


ORKING.— 
DROITWICH SPA. —WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS, 
DUMFRIES.— —_— 
EDZELL (Forfarshire)—GLENESk, 


—PANMURE 
ELIE (Vife)—MARINE, 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S. 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 
GATRL OCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN, 
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HARROGATE. CATRN. 
HASTINGS.—QU 
HUNSTANTON Lb STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE, 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN 
KENMORE (Perths.)'—TAYMOUTH ‘4 ASTLE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomery shire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CL F DESDALE HOTEL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT, 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 




















POST US YOUR SNAPS 


FOR BETTER RESULTS” 










RETURNED TO-MORROW 
lowest prices - finest quality 











LOCH AWE Ce tog —LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK avs agg Gl 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Rusecll st, W.C: 1. 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. 1. 
—PALAC E, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
—THAC KERAY, Gt. Russell st, W...1. 
—WAVERL . Y, Southampton Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—THE Ff BAY, 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE, 


Ee. 
—Saturday, 


Lane, 


W.C, I 


93 and 99 Fetier 


Street, London, July 2, 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 
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MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARM2, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLFVIEW. 

mh foe MARINE, 
NEWQUAY. 


a ADLAND. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
—~GREA T WESTERN. 
—STATION. 
PAIGNTON.— tae PALACE 


PAR (Cornwall).—ST, AUSTELL BAY. 4 

PENMAENMAWR (N, W = —GRAND, 5 

PERTH.—ROYAL GEORG 
—STATION. 


PITLOCHRY. —ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (near).—TWO BRIDGES 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. S RONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. —GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwali).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (5. Devon). —DUNMORE. 
SHAP Mel: estmorland).—SHAP WELLS, 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINC E OF WALES, 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH., 
—(nr.) HUN'TLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset ).—TEMPLECOMBH 
HOUSE. 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. q 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—GR a 

—ROSE 

—VIC TORLA A AND ALBERT, 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—-LORD LEYCESTER. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HY DRO, 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. : 
WINSFORD (Somerset ).— ROY AL OAK, 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE. 
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